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YOUR SUCCESS IS OUR BUSINESS 


HIS advertisement appears 

here month after month be- 
cause we find that it reaches 
writers who need us and whom 
we enjoy working with. More and 
more writers with literary ability, 
who mean business, who have the 
potential to succeed at what they 
attempt, who know the import- 
ance of competence and back- 
ground in a critic, answer our talks on this page. If you are such a 
writer, let’s hear from you. As you read this, trust your impulse. 
Write to us! 





For writers who want information about what we can do for 
them, we have a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘Literary Services’. This 
pamphlet has no pictures, no opportunity-of-a-lifetime, be-famous- 
overnight ballyhoo. It answers questions most inquirers address to 
us, and it contains the record of Uzzell success in helping writers 
over the past twenty years—a record that stands by itself in the field 
of creative writing help. This pamphlet is free and will be sent by 
return mail upon request. 

If you want to see how good we are, try us with a problem manu- 
script. For a single story or article up to 5,000 words, the fee for an 
Editorial Appraisal (opinion of salability or not and why) is $7, for 
a Collaborative Criticism (replotting, blue penciling, if necessary), 
the fee is $15. For additional words, $1 per thousand. 


NOVELISTS! 


If you are thinking about writing a novel, are writing one at present, or have 
written one and now face the problem of revision, a thorough reading of my THE 
TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL may save you months, even years, of undirected work. 
This book is the authoritative work on novel technique and contains practical, detailed 
discussions on every phase of writing the long narrative. A partial list of chapters 
includes: The Good Subject, The Principles of Unity, The Problem of Length, The 
Principles of Drama, The Popular Novel, The Novel of Significance, Common Errors in 
Plotting. Says Roman McDougald, author of several novels published by Simon & 
Schuster: "Your Technique of the Novel is the best thing on the subject | have 
ever run across." 

THE TECHNIQUE OF THE NOVEL can be ordered from me at the address below; 
sent by return mail upon receipt of the bargain price of $2.00. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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CENTENNIAL 
BOOK CONTEST 


for 
Juvenile Book Writers 





NOW 


Marking the Hundredth Anniversary Celebration 
of the publishing house im New York, established m 1854 


$1,500 PRIZE - Class A 
Novel for Girls, 12 years & older 


$1,500 PRIZE - Class B 
Novel for Boys, 12 years & older 


$1,500 PRIZE - Class C 
Nonfiction Juvenile: Biography, History, 
Nature Study, Science or World Affairs 


OWT 


For complete details, write to: 
Centennial Book Contest Editor 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
19 East 47 Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Over $10,000 In Prizes 
Sir: 

True Confessions will pay $5000 to whoever 
writes the best, the most interesting, the most 
real, and the most helpful story. Other prizes 
in the current story contest are: $2000, second 
prize; $1000, third prize; 50 additional - prizes 
ranging from $250 to $50; and a possible paper- 
bound book contract for any one of the prize- 
winners. 

The True Confessions story contest was an- 
nounced officially in our June issue. The same 
announcement is carried in the July and August 
issues. That announcement will answer any 
questions your readers may have about the 
contest. 

Cyntuia Kino, Managing Editor 
True Confessions 

67 W. 44th Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 


We Hope So, Too 
Sir: 

Just a note to thank you and Wrirter’s Dicest 
for your market note about the Companion and 
my arrival here. W. D. really has a pulling 
power. Since the magazine appeared we have 
had a number of your readers suggest ideas. 
They are wonderful to get and at least one has 
aroused concrete interest. I hope it will be 
followed by many more. 

J. Rosert Moskin, Article Editor 
Woman’s Home Companion 

640 Fifth Avenue 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Timely Tip 
Sir: 

It may interest your readers to know that the 
new printing of the Copyright Law of U. S. A., 
including the six changes of the text since 1947, 
can be obtained for 20 cents from the Register 
of Copyrights, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. 

Mary ELsNAu 
329 5th Street 
Marysville, Calif. 





























Please Do—And Congrats! 
Sir: 


I resisted the impulse to write you and cry, 
“Look at me—I’m a writer” when in 1943 I 
made my first sale to a teen-age church paper. 
I again resisted last year when I made my first 
big sale to Modern Romances for $340. Two 
more big sales to Real Romances went un- 
recorded, but now I’ve weakened. 

Last night my name was announced on the 
Doctor Christian program as a winner of one of 
the $350 1953 awards for radio scripts. This is 
the first radio work I’ve done and you know 
where I got the encouragement and advice on 
how to write for this contest. The same place 
I got my information on the confessions: W.D. 

I confess to having been an off-and-on-writer 
until the past year. I can excuse myself for many 
reasons: 5 years at U.C. (and I can tell you a 
Phi Bete key doesn’t unlock editorial doors), 
two children, being a traveling Navy wife with 
11 different homes in 11 years. But excuses don’t 
pay off. 

Though I aspire to the women’s slicks, I’ll be 
forever grateful to the confessions. Studying and 
writing for them taught me the importance of 
good motivation and of choosing plots concerned 
not with clever gimmicks but with “the problems 
of the human heart in conflict with itself,” which 
alone can make good writing, according to 
Faulkner. You needn’t write down for the con- 
fessions. My three confessions were revisions from 
slicks, and my radio script was a revision of a 
humor aarticle the slicks rejected. 

May I say a kind word for Mary Rollins of 
Real Romances, who has never returned a story 
of mine without a pencilled reason and a “Do try 
us again.” 

May I also give credit to our local Writers’ 
Clinic, which I learned about through your 
“Forum” in 1950. Bonnie Le Fever helped me 
see that the purple prose and puny plots I had 
been turning out would never sell. 

I'll write you in another 10 years when I’ve 
hit the Journal and the Post. 

ANN SALING 
11024 30th N.E. 
Seattle 55, Wash. 
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You don’t have to be born under a lucky star . . . It isn’t luck—it’s intelligent planning 
that put these writers, whose recent checks you see featured above, in the magazines and 
book lists where they appear regularly. Some had made a few scattered sales. Most had 
no sales at all when they came to me—all realized that their haphazard method was not 
the way to build a permanent literary career. So they combined their talent with our story 
knowledge and editorial contacts. All told me about themselves—as I want you to do 
when you send me your material. Tell me about yourself—the information will pay out. 


To the professional, to the new writer who has shown he can produce salable copy, and to serious 
beginners worthy of our sponsorship, we offer over 20 years of practical agenting experience. If you 
are such a writer, let us prove that we can multiply your sales, better your markets, increase your 
writing income, or make your first sales for you. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at ¥% reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscripts, not over 10,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


{F YOU HAVE A BOOK: i shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 
many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors, Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions—and you may resubmit such scripts without further charge. If a particular script 
you send is unsalable—actually not worth your further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that 
you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors 
immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we 
shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


A.i. SIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Fiction, articles, plays. 
GHOSTWRITING 


Send for information 


Criticism rates: 1000 to 3000 words, $3; 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand; 
50c per thousand words thereafter. 


Minimum fee, $3. 
Appraisal of novels—$5. 


(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon, North Hollywood, California 


Criticism, collaboration, revision, editing. 








Should 

the 

young 

writer 

follow 
"God" 

or 
"Caesar?" 





Vardis Fisher gives his answer to the question 
of art versus commercialism in GOD OR 
CAESAR, The Writing of Fiction for 
Beginners. This noted author bases his con- 
clusions on more than 30 years’ experience as 
a successful writer and teacher, Frank, unsen- 
timental style will delight all — regular Fisher 
enthusiasts and new readers alike. 


$5.00 at leading bookstores or 
direct from publisher 


Bile 


The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 


Caldwell, Idaho 














$4500 For Juvenile Books 
Sir: 

Commemorating the 100th anniversary celebra- 
tion of their publishing house in New York, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons announce their Centen- 
nial Book Contest for juvenile book writers. The 
contest will run from October 15, 1953, through 
February 1, 1954. The winning books will be 
announced in May, 1954, and the prizes 
awarded in September, 1954. 

Prizes of $1,500 each are offered to writers 
in three classes: Cl 2 years 
and older; Class B—novel for boys, same age 
group; Class C—non-fiction juvenile on _ bio- 
graphy, history, nature study or world affaiis. 

Rules of the contest may be had by writir:: 

Tuomas NELson & Sons’ 
Centennial Book Contest Editor 
19 East 47th Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 





$100 A Play 
Sir: 

I am the new program chairman, Community 
Children’s Theatre of Kansas City, Missouri. 
Now that our new administration is in office 
and the new board has passed on the playwriting 
for children, I would like you to announce these 
changes. 

The Community Children’s Theatre of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, Third Annual Playwriting 
for Children. 

c/o Mrs. H. Roe Bartle 

25 East 70th Street 

Kansas City 13, Missouri 

Plays for children. Audience age 6 to 12. 

To be acted by adults. Must run 50 minutes 

playing time. Award $100 and production. 

Open the year round. No deadline. Informa- 

tion upon request. 

Please note this is not a contest. We will pay 
$100 for any script that is good enough to 
produce. 

Mrs. FRANKLIN H. WAKEFIELD 
6023 Tracy Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 











STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750. 00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
"Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








can help you. 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








Don’t market haphazardly and write al 
hg you want results: pbetore sending your manuscript, The fee is very low. If you want 


o se 
"Compechensive sales and. editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


Write for our voted detailed circular 
we 

















American Boy-Open Road 
Sir: 

The immediate changes resulting from our 
purchase of Mark Trail-American Boy are these: 
Our new name is American Boy-Open Road. 
We have engaged J. Stuart Torrey, formerly of 
the circulation department of Time and Life, as 
our circulation manager. Also, we will immedi- 
ately improve the artistic appearance of our 
magazine. 

Our editorial contents will remain about the 
same, but will change, of course, as the tastes of 
our readers change. The latter are for the most 
part boys between 10 and 17. Their sisters some- 
times read our magazine over their shoulders and 
their parents often do. 

In the past, we have been too good-natured 
in buying material from a large variety of con- 
tributors. As a result, we have a large surplus. 
To this has been added the manuscript inventory 
of Mark Trail-American Boy. Under the circum- 
stances, we are forced to limit our purchases to 
non-fiction of exceptional interest. We buy very 
little fiction. 

Articles should be as concise as possible, and 
we prefer to see an outline in advance of any- 
thing over 500 words. Our rates are between 2 
and 3 cents a word and our average price for 
pictures appropriate to the text is $5. 

Puitip STEINBERG, Editor 
American Boy-Open Road 
1475 Broadway 

New York 18, N. Y. 


Technical Writers Needed 
Sir: 

Harper Engineering Company would like to 
expand its application file of skilled technical 
writers. We are interested only in experienced 
personnel concerning positions in various parts of 
the United States. Additional information will 
be forwarded to experienced technical writers 
who are interested. All correspondence will be 
held in strict confidence. Write to: 

Hueu MANESSIER 

Harper Engineering Company 
P. O. Box 1364 

Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Credit From Cartoonist 
Sir: 

Credit where credit is due: to Noah Sarlat 
and Goodman Publications. Just about the nicest 
people to deal with. Check arrives two days 
after cartoons okayed. And a checking copy to 
boot. Shades of Volitant. 

CHARLES RopriGuEs 
Box 92 
So. Carver, Mass. 





EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 








TYPING SERVICE 


Take advantage of my many ars’ experience in literary 
editorial work and typing of all k — 

Rates: All fiction, articles, book lengths 75¢ tr M words, 
one carbon, minor corrections only. 1.00 minimum on any 
ms. under 1,000 words. Return oe ees required. 
Information on legal work, playscripts, etc., furnished on 


request, 
RUTH S. GARRISON 
161 Highland Ave. Wadsworth, Ohio 





WRITERS should know that... 


The service that saves you time and money 


SCRIPT DELIVERY SERVICE 
is now located at 
111 East 26 St., New York 10, N. Y. 
There are NO fees other than delivery charges. 
Write for free circular. 











Where and How to Sell 
More Articles 


for More Money 
Paul W. Kearney 


tells you in 


FREE-LANCE WRITING 
FOR A LIVING 


Paul Kearney has sold over 1,000 articles to 
important publications. Now he tells you how 
you can achieve similar success in a down-to- 
earth book on how to get ideas, how and 
where to sell them, how to make a profitable 
business out of free-lancing. It’s practical, 
tested, detailed, the work of an ‘“‘eating 
author. Send for your copy today! 











David McKay Co., Inc. Ww.D. 

225 Park Ave., New York 17 

I enclose ( check, (1) money order for $3.00 for my copy 
of FREE-LANCE WRITING FOR A LIVING. Please 
send postpaid to 

















ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
PorEtrY WritING PLAN 
Novet Writinc PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








YOUR LIFE WORK 


safe in my hands, Will type, punctuate, spell, and mold 
your manuscript according to editorial requirements. 
50c per 1000 words. $1.00 minimum. 


FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 
Box 493, Hartford, Conn. 





———— 
——— 





DID YOU EVER WISH 


that you could find REALLY thorough, competent and 
friendly criticism of nk poems to show you why they do 
not sell to PAYING MARKETS? 

WE INVITE YOU to take advantage of our special low 
introductory offer to find the answers. Send TWO poems 
under 30 lines at with self-addressed stamped return en- 
velope and one dollar ($1) for a contplete report and helpful 
suggestions for revision. 

THE POETRY CLINIC 
x 352 


Dept. E, P. 0. Bo Roseburg, Oregon 








FORD, ADAMS & 
COMPANY, INC. 


710 Main Avenue 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


Manuscripts Analyzed, Edited, 
Revised, Marketed 


Information and terms upon request 








Letter From iraq 
Sir: 

I am an Assyrian, 27 years old. I write in 
English language. My burning ambition is to 
become a short story and article writer. Although 
I have been sweating it out for the last five 
years, I am afraid I have had nothing of sig- 
nificance published—unless you would call four 
dozen sports reports, short articles and letters- 
to-the-editor published in our local paper, The 
Iraq Times, worthwhile. I have tried the Ameri- 
can market with a number of my stories, but 
they have always bounced right back. 

Added to my rejection is my dejection created 
by the nagging of my family, who are semi- 
illiterate. They think I am crazy to waste my 
time and energy feverishly pounding the type- 
writer keys day in and day out for nothing. In 
spite of the setbacks, however, I continue to plug 
on, determined to make my hard but beautiful 
part-time trade pay one day. 

I derive much enjoyment and inspiration from 
your magazine. Owing to the difficulty of mak- 
ing remittances, I am not a subscriber. But I 
occasionally get a copy, plus encouragement, 
from my gracious American writer friends—to 
whom I now wish to say thanks. 

(Mr.) M. K, Pryous 
Cc. C. No. K/10 
Habbaniya, Iraq 


Pfaff Wins Fellowship 
Sir: 

Clarence J. Pfaffenberger, writer, teacher of 
writing, and authority on dogs, has been awarded 
a John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion Fellowship for research in the latter field. 
For 26 years Mr. Pfaffenberger has been direc- 
tor and supervisor of the San Francisco Writers 
Workshop. This is one of the more important 
projects of the Adult Education program of 
San Francisco. 

In addition to his writing and teaching, “Pfaff” 
became interested in dogs. He became a trainer, 
a breeder, a judge of bench shows, taught others 
how to train, condition and exhibit. He devel- 
oped a system for determining early the probable 
adult behavior of puppies so that the breeder 
may know which to single out for special train- 
ing. He reduced this I. Q. testing method to 
a point system, applied it extensively enough to 
reduce the margin of error to a negligible figure. 

“Pfaff’s” Fellowship carries with it the privi- 
lege of doing research at the Roscoe B. Jackson 
Memorial Research Laboratory in Bar Harbor, 
Maine, where he is spending the summer. 

EMMETT BrRIGHTWELL 
130 Linda St., 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 


¢ Congratulations to “Pfaff,” one of the 
best-loved writing teachers we know, and our 
good wishes for even greater success with the 
research project.—Ed. 
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“You Owe Us An Apology” 
Sir: 

I protest the malicious statement you made 
about us in your comment on Vinna Middle- 
ton’s letter in your April issue. 


Miss Middleton wrote that Modern Living 
Council had not paid her on reprinting, in an- 
other publication, an article of hers that we pur- 
chased in 1950. She also reported that we had 
attributed the article to another writer. 


The facts are that Miss Middleton did receive 
a complimentary check for the reprint even 
though we had purchased full rights originally. 
That is our policy. Her payment must have 
reached her at her general delivery address in 
California a few days after copies appeared there ; 
at any rate, she has acknowledged payment. 


As to the change of name: the publication 
using the reprint was entitled It Happened to 
Me. Miss Middleton’s article was an it-hap- 
pened-to-me account of a serious mental break- 
down. To protect Miss Middleton, to prevent 
any suggestion that this tragic experience had 
actually happened to her, we substituted the 
name of the central character as the author. 
We felt we were serving the writer’s best interests 
in this case. 


Our record in our relations with writers is one 
in which we take great pride. We feel that you 
owe us an apology for your hasty misjudgment. 

Lawrence C. Goxrpsmitn, Editor 
Why 

17 East 45th Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


¢ We apologize—and so does Vinna Middle- 
ton, as follows: 

Mr. Goldsmith is correct, and I offer 
my humble apologies. 

The same day I wrote to you, which 
was the day I saw the story in reprint, 
I wrote to Mr. Goldsmith and becfed 
about it. I didn’t expect any more 
money, and mentioned this in the letter, 
as I knew I’d sold world rights. I 
was peeved because the story appeared 
under another author’s name. 

A few days after I mailed the two 
beef letters, one to you and one to 
Why, I got a very nice letter from Mr. 
Goldsmith and a check for $25. 

A little temper can stir up an awful 
“stink,” and I repeat that I’m genu- 
inely sorry. 

Vinna Middleton. 
—Ed. 














“Isn't There Any Giied Cannes 
At Less Than 3 Figures?” 


How many times have you asked yourself this question? How much SHOULD you pay for a good 
course in writing? Are you quite certain that you must lay out a three-figure sum for a course in 
writing? Must a $100 course be better than a $50 course? Why pay for complication when you can 
have simplification and down-to-earth practical VALUE for less money? 

One of our students for whom we made her first $100 sale, says it better than we can. 

“I cannot recommend your course too highly! What impressed me is the way you tore away 
the mysticism that is commonly associated with the writing profession and in a series of short, con- 
structive steps minus a lot of unnecessary elaboration and detail you show how to write salable stuff.’ 


WHY BUY "UNNECESSARY ELABORATION AND DETAIL"? 


The price is just $50 (less if you pay cash)—the same price people paid years ago, when a dollar 
was worth 100 cents. The difference in price between this course, which keeps its advertising to a 
minimum and passes the saving on to you, and a superduper extra fancy advertising project may 
be $75 or $100 or more—probably your month’s rent or your month’s mortgage payment. 

If you haven’t made it on your own, you can profit through a short-cut system which has helped 
many, many writers sell in less than three months. 

Since 1934 our students have shown steady sales (POST, ATLANTIC, ARGOSY, TRUE 
STORY, SPORTS AFIELD, Houghton-Mifflin, Gold Medal (even a book choice club), to mention 
only a few. It is a good record, We are proud of 
our record of sales for students, of what we give SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL JU 








you for your investment—of the name of the 
author who wrote the course (information you 
don’t always get). This course was written by 
Jack Woodford, author of the incomparable 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR (WRITING 
& SELLING), and about 40 other books, many 
of them now in hard cover and reprint, and over 
2,000 short stories. The course itself is based on 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 


COMPARE! Send the coupon and learn what 
$50 will still buy these days! 


2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have (] do not have () 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Licensed as a correspondence school under the laws of the 
State of New York. 











Collier’s Wide Open 
Sir: 


Collier’s is currently perhaps the most open 
fiction market in the magazine field and wel- 
comes stories of all lengths from short-shorts to 
serials for use in a widely-expanded fiction pro- 
gram. Immediate needs: 

Short-shorts, 1200-2000 words. 

Short stories, 3000-4000 words. 

Short stories, 5000-7500 words. 

Serials (from two-part length to novels). We 
prefer these from prestige names wherever possi- 
ble, or with promotion possibilities such as movie, 
book or TV tie-ins. 

Newcomers stand the best chance of breaking 
into Collier’s in the shorter lengths, under 10,000 
words. 


Collier’s is interested in fast-paced stories of 
all kinds. Since the magazine goes to the family 
and is read by all members of it, the editors’ 
range of taste is limited only by the ability of an 
author to put across a striking idea effectively 
for mass audience reading. 


Collier’s is interested primarily in material 
which emphasizes strongly a high key of dra- 
matic action. The editors like a story to open 
with impact, with a strong conflict squarely 
presented, then like to see the characters work 
their ways out of their dilemmas in action and 
with a sense of excitement and suspense. 


Collier’s is not especially interested in the 
mild domestic story or the introspective or 
muted story. Marriage stories, love stories have 
a strong place in the magazine, but they must 
be hard-hitting and emphasize a man’s role in 
any conflict as well as a woman’s so that the 
reader is able to see both points of view working 
on a problem and to participate in the action 
that goes toward solution for both sexes. 

Nor is gentle wit particularly Collier’s dish— 
the editors prefer a high key of drama even in 
humor, which can be brash and even slapstick 
if the author has the skill and genuine sense of 
fun to put such stories across. 

Collier’s would like to put much stronger em- 
phasis on timeliness in fiction, to reflect more 
dramatic facets of the world we live in. Not 
enough writers weave into their stories the major 
concerns of the majority of people in this coun- 
try. Collier’s would like to interpret the news 
in fiction in every issue. Writers for this market 
should concern themselves not only with the big 
newsy issues that can launch a fiction plot, but 
should reflect as casual background in most 
stories the current interests, activities, fads and 
talk of the American people. 

The short-short continues to be Collier’s biggest 
problem, hardest kind of story to find. Too 
many short-shorts which come to the magazine 
are primarily four pages of words with a‘ gim- 
mick arbitrarily applied to the ending. An ideal 
short-short for Collier’s should end with snap 
and shock and surprise—or an emotional im- 
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pact. But these developments should come out 
of the characters in the stories, be inherent in 
character to start, so that if the reader looks 
back he can find a clue subtly planted that makes 
the action the character employs to turn the 
ending inevitable. 

Short-shorts for Collier’s are really short stories 
told even more selectively than the average short 
story; in the ideal short-short the author picks 
two or three dramatic episodes at most to tell the 
story, invokes a physical or tangible object 
wherever possible to dramatize the decision the 
main character makes at the ending (it takes 
more words to write about intangible emotional 
relationships, changing slowly, than it does to 
show a character making a dramatic gesture at 
the end of a story). 

Collier’s is wide open for sports stories of all 
kinds, science fiction, suspense stories, com- 
munity-life stories, emotional dramas, adventure 
stories, Westerns, special holiday material (sub- 
mit three months in advance ordinarily), and 
almost any other kind of story that belongs in 
a high-geared modern magazine which speaks 
to the nation every two weeks. 

ELEANOR STIERHEM MACMANNIS, 
Fiction Editor 

Collier’s 

640 Fifth Ave. 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Page Wide Open 
Sir: 

Our manuscript market is more wide open 
now than in several years. We are in process of 
expanding our list. While many of our books 
are written on assignment, we welcome free-lance 
submissions. Manuscripts we receive are judged 
on the basis of merit and publishing possibilities 
alone. Some of our most successful books have 
come in “over the transom.” 

Except for poetry, our requirements are for 
any book of general interest—fiction or non- 
fiction. Minimum length: 40,000 words. Page 
is the publisher of some of the best juveniles of 
our time. For example, Pollyanna, The Little 
Colonel, Anne Of Green Gables, and others 
first appeared on our list. Books of solid library 
interest, books for the young-adults as well as 
the under-12 readers are always our first in- 
terest. 

As a footnote: many authors find first-class 
mail less expensive or more convenient than ex- 
press. If unacceptable manuscripts are to be 
returned first class, the author should include 
with his submission sufficient postage to cover this 
cost. Otherwise, express collect is assumed to be 
the shipping method desired. 

ALEXANDER H,. Cross 
Editorial Department 
L. C. Page & Company 
53 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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What Makes 


Writing Ability Grow? 





EARNS $200 LESS 
THAN HALFWAY 
THROUGH COURSE 


“Since enrolling in 
the N.I.A., several of 
my features were 
published by the 
Boston Globe. I was 
thrilled when I saw 
my name in print! 
After my tenth as- 
signment, I applied 
for a position on a 
local weekly news- 
paper and have 
since earned $200 
in publicity and ad- 
vertising writing.”’ 
— Elizabeth Kagan, 
1330 Common- 
wealth Ave., Allston 
34, Mass. 





N.1.A. GETS YOUNG 
WRITER STARTED 
EARNING MONEY 

“IT sold two short 
stories to Motor 
Boat Magazine. The 
checks paid for my 
N.I.A. course and a 
typewriter. But noth- 
ing can pay for the 
help N.LA. training 
has given me in 
overcoming the in- 
ertia which sits 
down with me at my 
typewriter and 
keeps me from get- 
ting started. These 
regular assignments, 
coming with the in- 
evitability of home 
runs at a Yankee 
game, have pro- 
duced results.’?> — 
Samuel K. Ward, 
364 W. 26th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


OR a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of America has been 

giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to men and women with literary 
ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are fired with 
the desire to write have taken advantage of this offer tou measure their 


bility. 
i ia What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “born writer” has filled 
out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet discovered a single 
individual miraculously endowed by nature with all the qualities that 
go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas — and a dull, uninteresting style. 
Another has great creative imagination but is woefully weak on struc- 
ture and technique. A third has a natural writing knack—yet lacks 
judgment and knowledge of human behavior. In each case success 
can come only after the missing links have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promising writers 
fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided—incomplete. It needs 
rounding out. 

Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute training is based on journalism — continuous 
writing — the sort of training that turns out more successful writers 
than any other experience. Many of the authors of today’s “best sel- 
lers” are newspaper-trained men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method it that it starts 
you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, on your own 
time. Week by week you receive actual assignments just as if you 
were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by veteran 
writers with years of experience “breaking in” new authors. They will 
point out those faults of style, structure or viewpoint that keep you 
from progressing. At the same time they will give you constructive 
suggestions for building up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student members often 
begin to sell their work before they finish the course. We do not mean 
to insinuate that they sky-rocket into the “big money,” or become 
prominent overnight. Most beginnings are made with earnings of 
$25, $50, $100 or more for material that takes little time to write— 
stories, articles on business, travel, sports, hobbies, local, club and 
church activities, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure 
hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


Free to those who want to know 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing ambitions, 
send for our interesting Free Writing Aptitude Test. This searching 
test of your native abilities is FREE—entirely without oblization. 
You will enjoy it. Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute 
of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925). 
(Licensed by State of N. Y.). 





NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude 
Test and further information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Writer’s Digest. 


Mr. 
M rs. Ppoctttt . 
Miss 

Address 


. 
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(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 
0 Check here if Veteran. 7-L-433 
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12 First Sales 
Ser: 

Modern Romances $15,000 Real Life Story 
Contest which opened November 10, 1952, and 
closed February 10, 1953, has been judged and 
the prizes awarded. Twelve writers who had sold 
no copy previous to this made their first sale to 
us during the contest. 

The contest was a success in every respect. I 
have only one general comment to make: many 
fine stories had to be rejected during this con- 
test because of routine plot work. No matter 
how excellent the character work and writing, 
if, basically, a story had the old familiar plot, in 
justice to our readers we did not buy it. 

Soon Modern Romances’ will be announcing 
another big prize manuscript contest and I hope 
the information given above will give impetus to 
aspiring writers of first-person copy. This market 
continues to be wide open for stories of all 
lengths, 2500 to 20,000 words. 

Haze L. Beroe, Editor 
Modern Romances 

261 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


How To Pick Up An Odd Dollar 
Sir: 

Earlier this year I learned that the branch 
bank operating on our local university campus 
was the only bank located on a Canadian uni- 
versity campus. It seemed like a story for the 
Sunday paper and I went to see the bank man- 
ager about it with a sketch of my proposed 
article. He wrote his Regional Superintendent 
who wrote Public Relations in the Montreal 
head office. In due course the reply came back. 
They didn’t want the story to appear in a local 
paper. Would I please sell them all rights for 
cash down? 

Now, I am looking for someone else who does 
not want publicity. 

E. BLANcHE Noroross 
P. O. Box 1075 
Duncan, B. C., Canada 


Schoyer’s Available 
Sir: 

In Stanley J. Meyer’s article, “$1,000 a Year 
from Scraps,” he mentions Schoyer’s Vital An- 
niversaries. Also, the information is given that 
my book dealer can get it for me for about 
$2.50. The book that comes nearest to that title 
at my dealer’s is listed at $4.50. Where can I 
order the book Mr. Meyer mentions? 

Iota KimBatut SMITH 

5920 Keith Avenue 

Oakland 18, California 
¢ The book you want— incidentally, it’s more 
of a pamphlet than a book — is Schoyer’s 
Vital Anniversaries for 1953, Will Schoyer & 
Co., 304 Ross St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa., $2.00. 
—KEd. 





YOU ASKED FOR IT 


Many of you who have taken my correspon- 
dence course, or who have attended my classes 
at Town Hall, Brooklyn College or in my own 
Workshop, and others, from all parts of the coun- 
try who have read my published work, have been 
asking me for a criticism service. 


YOU'VE GOT IT 


Here it is, full and detailed, with creative 
suggestions for improving the ms. and strength- 
ening its salability. The rate is $1.00 per thou- 
sand words with a minimum of $5.00 per ms. 
In the case of individual scripts of 25,000 words 
or more, the rate is 75c per thousand words. 
Payment and stamped self-addressed envelope 
should accompany each ms. 

SEND IN YOUR PROGLEM STORY AND ASK FOR INFOR- 
an ten ae THE CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. ONE 


SECONDARY MARKET CAN PAY FOR IT 
AND START YOU ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER. 


Personal C itati by Arrang + 
PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
Licensed by New York State 
58 Willow Street-D Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell me 

about your step-by-step help. 














EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your manuscripts in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1000 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 











“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.”’ 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Clum recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.) ; 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 
(Approved for Veterans) 
Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . . . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 

















Get Your Mind-Reading Machine -- Absolutely Free! 














MIND OF 
Jos, C. BOAKES 
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We wish we were serious about the offer stated above, because a mind-reading machine 
would be a valuable asset to a writer who’s been sending scripts out to market and getting 
them back with rejection slips. Rejection slips are a necessary evil, of course, since editors 
just don’t have time to give reasons for every rejection—but those little slips are still pretty 
frustrating to the people who receive them. 

You can’t tell whether your script was rejected because it isn’t so hot, or whether it’s 
good but not right for that market, or whether it’s perfect for that market but arrived when 
the editor was stocked on scripts of that type, or whether it missed because of certain flaws 
(which you might have corrected if you’d only been told about them)—or any other of the 
multitude of reasons for which scripts are rejected. 

So, all this considered, we wish we could say, “Just fill in the coupon and your mind- 
reading machine (specially tuned to editors) will come to you by return mail.” The reason 
we can’t, of course, is that no one’s invented a mind-reading machine thus far, and we 
doubt whether anyone ever will. 

In the meantime, therefore, we’d like to offer an alternate—and probably more sensible 
—suggestion. If you aren’t selling, or aren’t selling as much as you'd like, it might be a 
good idea to let us see some of your stuff. 

We can’t read minds, but, on the basis of our day-after-day dealings with editors 
through the years, and the six thousand properties we sell each year, we know pretty 
thoroughly what will and won’t sell—and why. We’ll be happy to look into the problem 
of why your stuff is missing, and help you get it right and get it sold. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two wecks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
k to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 
Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
. . the author knows pretty much everything there is to know about the writing business, and 
in his book covers the field thoroughly .. .” —The New York Times 
Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 























the CASE of the 
LONELY ISLE, 
the YACHT and the 


By Aron M. Mathieu 


THE LARGEST SUMMER conference, the 
Southwestern Writers’ Conference, was held 
at Corpus Christi, Texas, June 6-9, with an 
attendance of 325 writers and 25 guests and 
speakers. 

Miss Dee Woods, director of the Con- 
ference, transported her troupe of 350 
writers, guests and speakers great distances 
with the greatest of ease. She moved them 
by yacht 20 miles out to sea, by bus 40 
miles to an inland desert where a palatial 
home awaited them, along causeways by 
police-escorted motor cavalcade to a lonely 
island far from civilization, and thence to 
a hotel penthouse that overlooked a million 
lights of a busy Texas metropolis. Every- 
one took the sweeping change of scenery 
and the perfect-pitch timing of the con- 
ference for granted. 

Each day began resolutely at 8, but pro- 
vided a siesta in the morning and the after- 
noon; evening partics broke up before 11. 
There was no shepherding of people or 
pushing them about; yet events started on 
program time. 

Every conference needs a lion from far 
away; Southwestern’s was Harrison Smith, 
publisher of Saturday Review of Literature. 
He alone of the writers and editors in at- 
tendance dressed the part—double-breasted 


SEA CRAB 


gray Brooks Brothers suit, blue voile shirt, 
muted scarlet and gray bow tie, well-shined 
black low cuts. This, the uniform of the 
New York publisher past 50, was not held 
against him, although most of the other 
men wore the day-time costume of the 
Southwest: slacks and sport shirt. 

The conference seemed to be independ- 
ent financially. Each person paid for his 
own meals and hotel room; the conference 
fee itself was $15. The total take was about 
$5,000, of which $1,000 went for cash prizes 
to writers who entered original manuscripts 
or verse; another $1,000 went for railroad 






































fares to bring speakers; and the remaining 
$3,000 paid for general publicity. The 
spade-work was done by The Byliners, a 
writers’ club in Corpus Christi, and rumor 
had it that some local citizens stood to 
make up the loss, if there was one. 

The four-day program of the Southwest- 
ern Writers’ Conference, under the direc- 
tion of Dee Woods and Lucille Glasscock, 
started at noon, June 6, with a luncheon 
for 350 people, followed by talks from Dr. 
C. L. Sonnichsen, Dr. C. E, Casteneda and 
J. Frank Dobie. The local society reporter 
called their talks “delightful and amusing” 
and was right on both counts. 

An uneasiness crept into the minds of 
some free lancers, however, that they had 
been “had.” Was this conference on its way 
to resembling a Hollywood production that 
has everything . . . . lights, camera, char- 
acters, props, directors, booms, everything 
except a script? 

The luncheon ended with an invitation 
to all to attend a Bienvenida, a Mexican 
welcoming party, thrown by the Side-Liners, 
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associate members of The Byliners. The 
party, held in the 18th Century furnished 
penthouse atop the Hotel Driscoll, over- 
looking the flaming live gas signals out on 
the tidelands and a crescent of pin-point 
lights along the bay, gathered momentum 
from Tequila, a concoction made from 
fermented cactus juice and apple juice, and 
undid the shyness of the writers meeting 
for the first time. Quick attractions, after 
the manner of shipboard friendships, started 
up. Miss Woods had expressed the thought 
that one of the best features of a conference 
is the opportunity for unknown writers 
from outland communities to meet celeb- 
rities informally. Though the evening was 
charmingly informal, nobody dug out a 
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manuscript and sank down into a corner 
with writer, agent or editor. 


The next day, at the civilized hour of 
9:30, a yacht tied up to a nearby pier. 
Conference members piled on board and 
the boat steamed out into the Gulf. The 
bracing sea air, the fine mist sprayed on 
deck by the white caps, and the amazing 
sail fish and porpoises made the eyes of 
inland writers come alive. 


Around noon, the boat returned, and 
the entire group trouped into a comfort- 
able dining hall for lunch. Publisher Harri- 
son Smith breathed into the conference the 
urgency of his trade, with the quick-biting 
humor of a trooper who has seen it all and 
hopes for more. Don Ward, of Dell, de- 
tailed his firm’s requirements for a line of 
original paperbacks, edited by Knox Bur- 
ger, and offering a $3,000 advance per 
book. Robert Flaff, head of a 400-year-old 
Belgian publishing house, announced that 
his firm had established American head- 
quarters in Houston and was offering a 
$1,000 prize, above royalties, for a novel 
by a Southwestern writer (see WRrirTER’s 
DicEst, June, page 77). 


After a siesta, the indomitable Miss 
Woods transported her group by bus to 
the King Ranch, 40 miles away. On this 
million-acre domain 82,000 head of beef 
cattle graze for food. Because drought had 
killed the grass, ranch hands were burning 
thorns off. cactus which the cattle find 
succulent. 

The King ranch home, which resembles 
an old fort, is Spanish style, comfortably 
and modestly furnished with a pleasant 
mixture of 18th Century breakfronts, Mexi- 
can saddle-blanket throw rugs, and wall 
murals of the local terrain. The ranch 
help, 750 strong, live in low, long, white 
stucco houses strung out like a city housing 
development. Children born on the ranch 
are guaranteed a job for life as long as 
they are industrious and honest. The ranch 
has its own school, theatre and municipal 
buildings and is, in every sense, a com- 
plete life, and a good one. 

A few writers who groused because there 
were no workshops where someone would 
read what they had written and tell them 
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what the devil to do with it began to get 
the spirit of the conference, as Miss Woods 
had envisaged it, and relaxed to enjoy a 
series of new sensations, new people. 
Having left the hospitable King Ranch 
feeling like Burton Holmes saying fare- 
well to Bwana-Bwana, the group entered 
the grounds of the Humble Oil Company 
at Kingsville for a barbecue. After dark, 
with everyone resting on the sand or grass, 
J. Frank Dobie, the Western writer, de- 
cided to spell the crowd. He stood up, an 
ancient, white-haired, strongly-built man, 
with height to spare, and started to speak. 
Mr. Dobie, who for half a century lived 
on the open prairie he writes about in Post 
and Collier’s, said to the assemblage: “You 
have read Zane Grey stories of the West, 
with cowboys jumping out of windows and 
shooting up the place with more guns than 
they had fists. That wasn’t our West. On the 
Western range, the cowboy rode alone, in 
the hot sun, handling a herd of 1,000 or 
more cows that moved 10 or 12 miles a 
day. The dust, the fatigue, the hot wind 
were his enemies, along with rattlers, cac- 
tus, and the broken roots of mesquite that 
sometimes lamed his horse. It was to quiet 























his cattle and ease his loneliness that the 
cowboy sang. His song was a lullaby, 2 
soft tune with a catch in it.” Then, after 
taking a breath, Mr. Dobie sang a cowboy 
song, hardly a dozen bars, and said “Adios.” 
It was a full moment. The crowd broke 
up, climbed into the buses, and headed for 
home port. 

The next day, Monday, started with a 
poet’s breakfast, and the poets, chafing as 
poets will, read one, only one poem each. 
In another room, Publisher Ruel McDaniel 
presided over a discussion of markets. In 
the breakfast grill, a group of editors dis- 
cussed what they wanted to buy, and a 
dozen writers bought them coffee. After a 
siesta, the crowd moved to another hotel 
for a smorgasbord, followed by five edi- 
torial talks. Lani Robley explained how 
Banker’s Digest has made itself a sociable, 
well-liked magazine by the use of person- 
ality shorts; Lon Tinkle gave the needs of 
Southwest Review; Grace Ross, editor of 
the poetry magazine, Quicksilver, exhil- 
arated the poets with her feeling toward 
verse, which is wonderfully prejudiced, in- 
tense, and cultivated; Frank Wardlaw of 
Texas University detailed the requirements 
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of his University Press and showed a copy 
of a book issued under his direction, a 
superb edition of old-time ranch photo- 
graphs, done with authentic captions and 
elegant reproduction; Edith Margolis, a 
literary agent on August Lenniger’s staff, 
answered market questions. 


Late in the afternoon, with no fanfare, 
a large motorcade formed, and, escorted by 
a police car, the 350 writers and editors sct 
off for Padre Island, a thin strip of sand 
flung into the Gulf of Mexico. Padre Island 
is really removed from the world. On its 
120-mile shore you may walk for hours, for 
days if you wish, and not see a soul. 


Alighting on the island, members of the 
group swam in the ocean or walked out 
on the fishing pier to see sand sharks and 
sea trout hooked. Food appeared in card- 
board lunch boxes and a bonfire was lit of 
driftwood. Couples took off into the grey 
of the evening to walk for miles along the 
beach, out of sight, out of mind, and be- 
yond the reach of people and circumstance 
—but not beyond the reach of the marine 
night life. Jellyfish and Portuguese Men 
O’War, left on the beach by the receding 
tide, chicken snakes, heavy-bodied crabs, 
sting rays half buried in the sand, and fid- 
dler crabs by the million were valiant de- 
fenders of virtue. Brisk walking turned 
out to be the prudent exercise. 


Shortly after the moon stunned everyone 
by its fullness, the motorcade came to life, 
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like Cinderella’s coach, and the crowd was 
borne back to Corpus Christi. 


The next day the early-rising poets had 
another breakfast and read verse to each 
other. Afterwards, Charles Carver spoke 
about short-shorts, making what was per- 
haps the nicest point of literary technique 
made at the conference. 


Carver put it this way: “Let’s say you 
have a plot for a fiction short, or a nice 
opening situation that leads into some con- 
flict, but you aren’t sure if your plot has 
any significance. Often editors say a plot is 
thin. ‘It doesn’t add up to anything’ they 
write. Here’s a real test for such a plot. 
Can you boil it down to an axiom like “The 
ideal wife never marries’ or ‘Crime does 
not pay’ or ‘People in glass houses should 
not throw stones’? If your plot boils down 
to an axiom, then you have a theme: call it 
a message. Your plot means something. If 
you can’t reduce your plot to an axiom, 
then it may be tenuous, and not a plot but 
an incident. For mass markets, axioms like 
the above are always acceptable themes. 
For quality markets try one of the axioms 
in Oscar Wilde’s The Portrait of Dorian 
Grey. If your story passes the test of a 
tight plot that adds up to a message and 
your characters are full bodied but your 
story still sounds trite, try switching the 
axiom to mean the opposite of what is usu- 
ally said, and then change the story to 
prove out the new theme.” 


S. Omar Barker, pulp and article writer 
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from New Mexico, told how he traveled the 
long road from fillers to the Post. By now, 
the fourth day, writers, editors and agents 
knew one another and informal workshops 
appeared, with an editor like Austin Olney 
of Houghton Mifflin holding forth on char- 
acter tags. 

In the evening of the fourth and last day, 
the ladies finally had their way and formal 
clothes appeared. One thousand dollars was 
awarded in prizes for the best novels, stories 
and poems submitted by the free lancers 
who attended the Southwestern Writers’ 
Conference. 

One of the reasons for the high esteem 
in which writers hold the Southwestern 
Writers’ Conference is its setting. Corpus 
Christi, the home of the conference, is a 
busy, tropical town on the Gulf of Mexico. 
The chief attraction of the town is its 
people, especially the ranchers and farmers 
who come there to shop. These ranchers 
work under a tropical sun that melts men’s 
wills and fight continual dust storms that 
pick up the top inch of one farm and 
deposit it on another. 


The Texas rancher has learned a sort of 
agricultural judo that turns each punch into 
an asset. He beats the drought with irriga- 
tion, he plants grass to settle the dust, and 
grows beef to eat the grass. The day when 
his life depended on his neighbor is so close 
to him that it is still part of his life, and 
that is his greatest charm. The spirit of 
ranch country is that of giving something 
to the other fellow and expecting nothing 


in return except the feeling of having done 
a civility. 

In seeking to put his region into words, 
the Southwest writer is caught in a whirl- 
pool. The Old West is forever beckoning 
to be written and re-written; and the re- 
write, no matter how well done, comes 
perilously close to being a cliché; while the 
industrial Southwest is not regional at all, 
but the same brass knuckle competitive 
spirit of Littke Old New York tempered a 
little by the tropic sun and the need for a 
siesta. To that extent, the Southwest writer 
is misled when he is continually entreated 
to do a “regional novel.” In addition, there 
aren’t enough book buyers in the Southwest 
to support purely regional literature that 
doesn’t sell elsewhere. 

It is from this cross that the Southwest 
writer hangs. Should he write of the ranch 
people, as they once were and as many of 
them are today, should he write of the Old 
West; or should he sharpen and magnify 
the spirit of the rancher and pretend that 
it pervades all who live in the Southwest? 
And if he does this, will he produce some- 
thing that is mostly for home consumption? 

At this conference a lot was said about 
writing up the spirit of the Southwest. How 
writers in this area feel is shown in the 
following two incidents: 

Frank Wardlaw, of Texas University, de- 
scribed the books that his University Press 
desires to publish. “We want to express the 
spirit of the Southwest,” he said. A lady 

(Continued on page 75) 
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By Will F. Jenkins 


“Edit down to the narrative the boy might have written 


in the boat, before he stepped ashore in the Far East.” 


what’s in a PRO? 





THE PROFESSIONAL touch is unmistakable. 
One can’t miss it in a published story. The 
amateur touch is also unmistakable. One 
can only fail to see it in a story of one’s 
own. 

A friend of mine sent me the literary an- 
nual of the school in which he teaches 
English literature. The best story tech- 
nique is unconscious, of course. But noth- 
ing gets into the unconscious without 
passing through the consciousness _ first. 
Reading other people’s stories is a splendid 
way to find out one’s own blunders. So I 
read the annual, and all the way through 
I found myself thinking: “Swell stuff but 
hopelessly amateurish.” And then it oc- 
curred to me that although I could say 
this story was more amateurish than that, 
I couldn’t say what amateurishness was. 


An amateur’s English is handled clumsily. 
But some professionals write clumsily. An 
amateur’s phrasing is usually pretty vague. 
But some professional styles are less than 
lucid. I started to rewrite one of the yarns 
professionally, to find out what made the 
term “amateurish” fit. I discovered, to my 
surprise, that the actual writing had very 
little to do with the matter. 


The difference between “professional” 
and “amateur” is that of perspective, view- 
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point, attitude toward the story itself. You 
might call it hindsight. An amateur tends 
to think of a story as a series of incidents 
which will add up to a narrative, while a 
professional thinks of a story as a whole— 
a sum—which can be broken down into 
incidents for writing. The amateur thinks 
that if he puts down enough interesting 
things they will add up to a sum. The pro- 
fessional thinks of a sum and then finds out 
what parts will add up to it. An amateur 
writes as he reads somebody else’s work: 
zestfully following his own charming tale 
to find out what is coming next. Most pro- 
fessionals read other people’s work as they 
write their own: fitting pieces together, as 
readers, to arrive at a whole. 

The best way to see what I’m driving at 
is to take a professional, published story by 
somebody else, one that you like. Pretend 
that you are the protagonist or the narrator, 
as the case may be, and pretend that you 
don’t know the story yet. You are going to 
note down the events as they happen. You 
are going to edit this story so that it will 
contain only what the narrator or the pro- 
tagonist would have known at the moment 
each incident happened. For example, you 
might take Conrad’s “Youth.” The story 
is about the narrator’s youth, but told when 
he is much older. You would edit it 
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down to the narrative the boy might have 
written in the boat, before he stepped 
ashore in the Far East. 

Take the first paragraph of your chosen 
story and cross out every word, every state- 
ment, every thought, every implication that 
would not have been written with no more 
knowledge than the reader has at the be- 
ginning of the tale. Assume that you are 
in the exact time and place of the begin- 
ning. Cross out everything that you would 
not put down under exactly those circum- 
stances. Then go on through the story do- 
ing the same thing. 

You won’t blue-pencil many paragraphs 
before you see what’s happening to the 
yarn. It’s losing all organization. It’s ceas- 
ing to be a story. It’s becoming a mere se- 
quence of events which don’t seem to be 
heading anywhere or having any point. 
Actually, you’ll make the story much more 
amateurish than your own stuff. You'll cut 
out the difference between amateur and 
professional writing to such a degree that 
it will seem nobody could write so badly. 

The process goes farther. Take the blue- 
pencilled yarn and put it back together 
again. Restore the blue-pencilled parts. But 
play fair. Restore the stuff you have cut 
out only when, as, and if you see why it’s 
there. If you don’t see why it was put 





there in the first place, leave it out. 

I give you a test so you can catch your- 
self cheating: if you feel inclined to put 
back everything the original author wrote, 
you are probably cheating; if you don’t 
want to put in something the author left 
out, you’re probably cheating. No two peo- 
ple, writing honestly, will ever make exactly 
the same set of incidents say exactly the 
same thing. 

Nobody likes to work. Amateur writers 
like it less than anybody else, as I should 
know. But by taking out of a story every- 
thing but the narrative (which many ama- 
teurs think is the whole story) and then 
restoring, one discovers what else a good 
yarn contains—call it hindsight or perspec- 
tive or point of view or whatever you 
please. Put two or three or 10 stories 
through the mill I have described and you 
are bound to glimpse the professional atti- 
tude, the professional touch. 

To get you started, here are three pages 
from stories I retyped from the published 
versions and blue-pencilled. You'll recog- 
nize, of course, the first page from Guy de 
Maupassant’s “The Necklace.” The other 
two examples are a first and middle page 
from my own “Doomsday Deferred,” pub- 
lished by the Saturday Evening Post in 1949 
and included in that year’s Post anthology. 
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... from “The Necklace” 





The girl was (one of those pretty and charming young crea-} 

















[tures who sometimes are) bornj[as if by a mistake of destiny, |\ 
(y 





in a family of clerks. She had no dowry,/no expectations, no : 








way of being known, junderstood, loved, married\by any rich and 








distinguished man: so she(let herself be] married[to}a little 





clerk at the Ministry of Public Instruction. 





She dressed plainly|because she could not dress well, but] 








She was /as] unhappy Jas if’She had really fallen from a hig 










| Station; RN omen there is neither 
for beauty, graee, and charm take the place o ily and 


birth. Natural fineness, instinct for what elegant, 


suppleness of wit 9 sole hierarchy, and ofter\ make from 
women of the people the equals po a finest inadas. 

SAx fiathilde |suftered ceaselessly, feeling herself born for 
(a11] delicacies and senile Ss 


of her dwe 














fered from the poverty 















ing. from the wretched look oK the walls, from t 


All t 






shabby chairs, ugliness of the curtains. se 


things, of which 








in hex despairing regrets and distracted dreams.,| She thought 








about antechambers hung with oriental tapestry, illuminated by 


tall bronze candelabra, and of two great footmen in knee- 











... from “Doomsday Deferred” 

























part of it. I have an invoice\of a shipment I 





Brazil, with a notation on it, "Jos ibiera's 







is nothing unusual out it as a ecimen. On the 





things, every element i tingly commonplace. Bu 








were sensible, I wouldn'tte it this way. 





It began in Milhao, where Jose Ribiera came to me. Milhao 





is in Brazil,| but from it the Andes can be seen against the sky| 





{at sunset. It is a town the jungle |unfortunately]did not 





finish burying when the rubber boom collapsed. It is[so|far up 


its pringfpal contac 


gftives from Peruvi 











with the outer 







the Amazon avis leant 





world\ are smigglers and justice who 


ae come acrass the mountarfs, 


l don't know what took Jose Ribiera there. I 


ahd nobody at 









ie 
fop his Sin 





went because one of the three known specimens of Morpho 
andiensis was captured nearby by Bohler in 1911, and a 
{tunatic) millionaire in Chicago was willing to pay for a try at 


a fourth for his collection. 


I got there after a river sSteamerjrefused to go any farther, 

















and h fter|four days [more] in a canoe| with paddle who had lived 


water all their lines siagille sn taking a 










When I got to Milhao, I wished myself back in the 








In this middle section from “Doomsday Deferred,” every cut is something the nar- 


rator did not realize when it happened, something he perceived only when he thought 
about the matter afterward. 


The pig made irritated noises in the bottom of the canoe. 





Now I am sorry about that pig. I would apologize to its ghost 


if opportunity offered. But I didn't know. 





I landed on the narrow beach and shouted. Presently Jose 


came through the tunnel of foliage that led to his house. He 


cattle sent up from Sao Pedro. I told him|humorously| that 


every ounce of meat on the hoof the town contained would soon 


be on the way behind a wheezing steam launch. Jose [swallowed | 





(anal nodded jnumbly. He still looked like someone who contemplated | 








| pure horror.| 





We got the pig to the house. Jose's wife sat and rocked 








her child, |her eyes sick with fear. I probably should have 


felt embarrassed in the presence of such tragedy, even if I 





could not guess its cause. But instead, I thought about the 


questions I wanted to ask. Jose sat down |dully| beside me. 
|I was oblivious of the atmosphere of doom I said (blandly:| "Your 


friends are capable naturalists, Jose. I am much pleased. 











Many of the ‘little nuts' they gathered are quite new to me. 


I would like to meet such students of the ways of nature." 

















how to write 








By Bertram Brownold 











MI ed failed to tell whole story, says top how-to-build writer. 


HE JUNE ISSUE of WrirER’s Dicest 

carried an article by John Scherer, 

associate editor of Mechanix Illus- 
trated, explaining how the observant 
writer, with no knowledge of tools or handi- 
craft, can write for the mechanical maga- 
zines. While it is true that the average 
writer can observe and write up the con- 
struction of fences, garden gates, pieces of 
furniture, rumpus rooms, etc. without do- 
ing any shop work or construction himself, 
I feel that his chances for success with the 
mechanical magazines are much better if 
he does have and can make intelligent use 
of the simple tools most households possess. 

Twenty years ago I had never written a 
line for any of the science and mechanics 
magazines. Today I am a leading con- 
tributor to all of them. During the last 20 
years I have sold them 351 articles (an 
average of about 1% per month). The 
pieces varied in length from single columns 
to a few six-pagers; the long articles ran 
in two-part installments. 

Before I started writing for the mechani- 
cal magazines, all my writing had been 
done in the field of insurance. I had no 
great knowledge of tools or how to use 
them, but I did enjoy tinkering and doing 
odd jobs about the house. One day my son 
got a punching bag as a birthday present. 


I helped him bolt its rebound platform to 
the beams in the cellar, but that proved un- 
satisfactory, for when he used the bag the 
noise resounded through our frame house. 
So I built a stand made of 2x4’s. It was 
simply a vertical pillar bolted to a platform 
on which he stood. At the top of the pillar 
was an arm to which the bag’s rebound 
platform was bolted. Since the stand was 
not secured to walls or ceiling, no vibration 
was transmitted to the house. The stand 
had the added advantage of being portable. 

One evening, my son and a friend were 
taking turns using the stand in the back 
yard. The friend’s father, who was there 
too, asked me why I did not send a photo 
of the stand to some handicraft magazine. 
The thought hadn’t occurred to me. I took 
a snapshot of my son punching the bag, 
made a simple drawing giving dimensions, 
and mailed it to Popular Science, together 
with a few typewritten lines telling what 
materials and tools were needed. Back 
came a check for $75! 

That started me thinking. Over the years 
I had constructed a number of things that 
had proven useful. Here, perhaps, was a 
chance to make my hobby pay a cash 
dividend. I photographed a number of 
other simple things I had made. I knew 
little about photography, but I had a 
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Brownie (I now use an Exakta) and I got 
to work. 

I had made a drop-leaf table that 
hinged to the wall of the house on the 
back porch at the kitchen window. When 
we ate outdoors my wife could serve us 
directly from the kitchen through the 
window. 

I had made a drying rack that fitted 
over a radiator and folded behind it when 
not in use. It was useful for stockings, 
handkerchiefs and “intimate” garments. 

I had made some easily-constructed 
chairs and a little table for the younger 
children, painted the pieces and decorated 
them with decals. 

I had made other things, too. I photo- 
graphed all of them, wrote them up and 
sent them in. The editors accepted enough 
of my work to encourage me to continue. 
In the ensuing 20 years, contributing to the 
handicraft magazines has developed into 
an absorbing and profitable sideline for me. 
Here, in outline form, is what I’ve learned 
about writing for this field. 


The Craft Editor Is Interested In: 
Step-saving devices, time-saving devices, 
space-saving devices, labor-saving devices, 
toys, games, furniture, gift items, good 
ideas in connection with your car, your 
radio, your shop, your tools, your camera, 
your garden, your bicycle, your motor- 
cycle, your boat, objects that are useful and 
ornamental in your home, useful ideas in 
connection with farming, sports, for in- 
stance, camping and fishing—pretty nearly 
anything new and interesting that has a 
mechanical slant. 


When Writing Text: 

Include every possible bit of information. 
Try for clarity. While brevity is a virtue in 
this type of writing, it sometimes pays to 
sacrifice brevity for the sake of absolute 
clarity. It is easier for the editor to edit out 
than to fill in. To learn how to write how- 
to-build’s, read the mechanical magazines. 
Jack Scherer quoted a typical short piece 
of mine last month (June W. D., page 27) 
and here’s one of Hi Sibley’s from the July 
issue of Mechanix Illustrated: 
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It often seems a pity to discard a perfectly 
good barrel after the contents have been used 
up. The question is, what to do with them? 
They’re big and bulky and unless you are the 
owner of a palatial estate, storage space is gen- 
erally at a premium. The obvious answer is to 
put them to some sort of use where their original 
functional design can be exploited. Plant things 
in them, that’s the answer. They hold ever so 
much more earth than a flower pot. 


A popular favorite is the strawberry barrel. 
Don’t make the mistake, however, of boring a 
few holes in the barrel, dumping in some earth, 
shoving in some strawberry plants through the 
holes and expecting luscious berries in the middle 
of the summer. A _ strawberry barrel, like a 
plant, requires preparation. In addition to the 
holes around the sides of the barrel, three or four 
large holes should be drilled at the bottom for 
drainage. Then, in order to make certain that 
these holes really will do their job, set the barrel 
on bricks so that the bottom will not be in 
contact with the earth. Place a few stones over 
the holes. Their purpose is to prevent the drain- 
age holes from becoming packed with earth. The 
next step is to insert a 3 in. pipe in the middle 
of the barrel. The pipe should have holes drilled 
around it in a spiral fashion. This pipe serves as 
a means of getting water to the roots of the 
middle and lowermost plants. Note that the 
bottom of the pipe does not rest over an open 
hole. Most strawberry barrels fail because the 
soil is not packed firmly enough around the roots 
and also because they are not watered enough 
through the central pipe. 


Other uses for barrels—vinegar, nails, wine 
and flour—are suggested on these pages. 
Sibley’s piece was accompanied by six pho- 
tos, plus captions, and three sketches. 


When Taking Pix: 

Avoid confusing backgrounds. 

Try for sharpness and clarity. 

Photograph the object in appropriate sur- 
roundings. Also remember timeliness: get 
the electric fan and summer furniture out 
of the way if you are photographing in 
summer for a winter issue. 

Have people in the picture to add life. 

Be sure the people do not mask any part 
of the object. 


Print photos on glossy paper. 


Drawings: 

May be in pencil but should give all di- 
mensions. Since I have never had any draft- 
ing instructions, I find it a great help to 
do my drawing on graph paper and keep 














it in scale. In that way, I avoid cluttering 
up the sheet with a haze of little dimension 
figures. 


Tools: 
Don’t go off the deep end buying tools. 
Start in with what you have and add to 
your collection bit by bit. These are what 
I consider the minimum of tools needed by 
the amateur craftsman who wants to build 
things at home and sell articles based on 
his work: 
2 hammers, one light, one heavy 
2 screw drivers, one small, one large 
4 saws, a cross-cut saw, a ripsaw, a coping 
saw and a hacksaw 
1 plane, medium size 
3 chisels, 44”—12”—1” 
1 set of twist drills running from 1/16” 
to Y,/ 
Asmall breast drill having a chuck that 
will accommodate the twist drills 
1 set of augur bits from %4” to 1” 
A brace having a chuck that will accom- 
modate the bits 
pair medium-size all-purpose pliers 
tri-square 
compass 
bench rule, or a brass-bound folding 
rule 
1 awl 
You can start contributing to the me- 
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chanical magazines without diffidence if you 
bear in mind that most of what they pub- 
lish must be simple enough to appeal to 
their readers, the majority of whom (bar- 
ring a small group of advanced craftsmen) 
are people who like to use their hands and 
who are motivated by the universal urge 
to “make something.” May I offer a few 
examples to show the ease with which one 
can work into writing for the science and 
mechanics magazines? 


Orange Crate Office 

I was writing against a deadline one 
hot summer day when my eyes wandered 
out to the shady lawn and I wished I 
could work out there. But it would have 
meant dragging out a chair and table for 
my books and papers and dragging every- 
thing in at night. It was then that I got 
my inspiration for an article called “Orange 
Crate Office.” I nailed a piece of discarded 
garden hose to an old orange crate in such 
a manner that it served as a handle for 
carrying. The crate held my portable type- 
writer and papers handily. I went outside 
and put a board across the arms of a rustic 
chair. My typewriter rested on the board 
while I worked. My wife took a snapshot of 
me typing away, and the picture plus fewer 
words than I’ve used here brought $25 
from Mechanix Illustrated. 











Inner Tube Raft 

My kids had fun at the beach with a raft 
I made for them by roping boards to in- 
flated inner tubes. The tubes were dis- 
carded ones from the local garage, plenty 
good enough for my purpose. The cost of 
material for the project was about a buck. 
The “take” from Mechanix Illustrated was 
$100—and we used the raft all summer. 


Vacuum Flask Drying Rack 

When my little daughter objected to tak- 
ing milk to school in her lunch-box thermos 
flask because the flask was “thmelly,” I in- 
vestigated and found it almost impossible 
to dry the interior of such a flask. If you 
inverted it to drain, the surface on which 
it stood sealed off the mouth and prevented 
evaporation. The remedy was pegs in a 
board. Inverted on the pegs (which were 
longer than the flask), the flask could 
drain properly. About $15 from Popular 
Science. 


The foregoing examples are shorts. My 
longer articles have dealt with everything 
from the numerous uses of tin cans to the 
sport of archery. I knew nothing about 
archery, but my neighbor was an enthusi- 
astic archer and had all the equipment, 
books and experience I needed for my 
research. Also, he and his wife were photo- 
genic. Popular Mechanics paid $150 for 
the archery story. 

Study the science and mechanics maga- 
zines and keep a notebook handy, jotting 
down anything you see you think those 
books will be interested in and ideas on any 
gadgets you feel you can make for them. 
My own notebook is always overflowing: 
I have an idea for attaching ash trays to 
a bridge table in such a manner that the 
playing surface won’t be cluttered . . . I 
am going to build a drawer in the bath- 
room footstool to hold shoe polish and a 
brush . . . I have ideas for a table lamp, a 
footstool, a serving tray, and a smart-look- 
ing wastebasket . . . I want to make a nice 
pair of book ends . . . an editor wants me 
to design a sewing kit . . . another wants 
rustic furniture. . 
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Markets for How-to-Build’s 


The field for how-to-build’s is much 
wider than the listing below suggests. It 
includes, in addition to the science and 
mechanics magazines, the women’s and 
home and garden books which have handi- 
craft sections and the many newspapers 
which have how-to-build-it columns. 


Canadian Hobby-Craft Magazine, 229 
Yonge St., Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. 
Brian Chernoff, editor. Buys “human-in- 
terest and successful hobby or craft stories,” 
not over 1200 words, with pix if possible. 
Specifications for art: glossy prints and 
scale-line drawings. Pays 2 cents a word, 
$2 a photo, on publication. No kinks or 
shorts wanted. 


Homecraft & The Home Owner, 154 E. 
Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. Russ Johns, edi- 
tor. Buys do-it-yourself home improvement 
projects and home workshop projects with 
the how-to-do angle stressed. Give the 
1-2-3 steps in procedure. Lengths run 1000 
words or more depending on nature of pro- 
ject. Wants photos (before and after if 
possible) and drawings (can be pencil) 
which contain all dimensions and special 
instructions. Shorts and kinks are bought; 
they should apply to home modernization, 
repair, maintenance, and to home workshop 
techniques and ideas; be illustrated when- 
ever possible. Pays $15 to $25 or more per 
page, depending on nature of piece, special 
work involved, quality of photos and draw- 
ings; on publication. 


Mechanics Today, 17 E. 48th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Peter Bowman, editor. 
Feature articles are mostly assigned, but 
editor welcomes good ideas that can be 
illustrated with photos. Subject matter: 
how-to-do-it’s for home, car, boat, shop, 
hobby; general science, human interest. 
Sketches accompanying how-to stuff are 
redrawn by staff artists. Buys shorts com- 
prising single-photo ideas for home helps, 
car cues, shop shorts, photo hints. Pay for 
text varies, depending on length, with $100 
minimum; $7 per photo; on acceptance. 


Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. William L. Parker, editor. 


Buys feature stories, how-to-build’s, shorts 
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on photography, farming, home repairs, 
shopwork, fishing, boating, etc. from free 
lancers. Feature Editor Gil Paust says: 
“The feature section wants full-length fea- 
tures (1500-2500 words) dealing with un- 
usual developments in modern science, in- 
spirational articles on new careers and 
money-making ventures, and stories of very 
successful inventors and gadgeteers. Occa- 
sional adventure features with a scientific 
twist are considered. Short features on un- 
usual gadgets, hobbyists (especially promi- 
nent people), and hobbies are needed for 
each issue. All copy should be accompanied 
by sharp 8x10 glossy photos whenever pos- 
sible. Full-length features bring from $150 
to $250, depending upon quality of story 
and photos. Short articles pay from $50 
to $100.” Articles in Crafts & Hobbies sec- 
tion, edited by Robert Brightman, bring 
rates varying from $100 to $250, depending 
upon amount of space used. Short how-to 
articles bring $40 to $60. Pay for captioned 
photographs illustrating short cuts is $7.50; 
unillustrated fillers, $5 each. Checks im- 
mediately upon acceptance. 


Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago 11, Ill. Roderick M. 
Grant, managing editor. Buys photographs 
and non-technical descriptions of new and 
unusual developments in the fields of 
science, mechanics, invention, achievement, 
industry and discovery; also of new prod- 
ucts with mechanical slant when they are 
on the market. Grant says: “Subject must 
be of general interest, We stress news- 
worthy, novel, and human-interest angles. 
Photographs should show people doing 
things and operating devices described in 
articles.” Features run 1500 to 2000 words. 
Shorts in above fields, with or without 
photos, are bought; length limit of 250 
words for unillustrated articles. How-to- 
do-it articles on craft and shop work, with 
photographs and rough drawings, and short 
items about new and easier ways to do 
everyday tasks should be addressed to the 
Shop Notes and Crafts Editor. Pays 1 to 10 
cents per word for features; minimum of 
$7.50 per photo with caption or description ; 
on acceptance. 


Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10,N.Y. Volta Torrey, editor. 
Features mostly assigned, but queries wel- 
come. All articles must have good picture 
possibilities. Text length averages 2000 
words, Torrey says: “We are interested 
in news about science, engineering, hous- 
ing, automobiles and similar subjects. We 
also use how-to-do-it material for home 
craftsmen. Our readers are mainly men 
who are interested in progress in the me- 
chanical arts, who wish to know more ways 
to maintain and improve their homes, ra- 
dios, automobiles, and other aids to mod- 
ern living.” No commercial write-ups or in- 
formation about new products. Shorts are 
bought: 100 words of text with one picture 
or drawing; payment never under $5. On 
features, pay varies but is tops in field, on 
acceptance. 


Science and Mechanics, 450 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Don Dinwiddie, managing 
editor, says: “We use feature stories deal- 
ing with new developments in science, in- 
dustry, home furnishings and appliances, 
and workshop equipment—where subject 
matter can be related to self-interest of gen- 
eral consumer audience. We also use fea- 
ture stories on people who have developed 
successful businesses from hobbies, with 
sufficient facts to explain to the average 
reader how he can go and do likewise. We 
have an even larger market for how-to-do- 
it’s and kinks, ranging from those dealing 
with household maintenance, remodeling 
and repair through special departments 
dealing with cars, boats, models, radio and 
TV, and even patents and inventions. Ma- 
terial for departments is prepared by 
authors who are specialists in their fields. 
Prefer to work on query and assignment 
basis. Study the magazine before querying. 
Use glossy photos only and will underwrite 
photo costs where necessary to obtain pro- 
fessional quality. Credit lines and manu- 
facturers’ names and addresses included in 
stories, together with price data, as a reader 
service. Publicity material used only as the 
basis for stories developed to our own for- 
mula. We work four months ahead of issue 
date. Heavy emphasis on drawings which 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Two successful writers take the curse off the word “fail” by 
You don’t have to worry about failing. 


By Stanley Ellin 


WRITERS FAIL 
ee « a 


They fake. 


I have a friend who plays the piano, and 
you all know him. He’s the guy who only 
got to Lesson Three of the Ten Easy Les- 
sons, but he has dexterous fingers, a good 
ear for music, and a lot of self-confidence. 
In fact, when you’re nursing the bottom 
end of a highball and feeling pretty mellow 
you'd swear he was playing away like a 
pro. But after the party is over, you know, 
and I know, and he knows that he was 
faking it. 

Because the guy isn’t trying to sell his 
piano playing, no harm is done. But when 
you try to sell writing you’ve faked you’re 
asking for failure. The word “fake” is a 
nasty one, but it was recognition of it that 
straightened out my writing. 

The foremost symptom of faking is con- 
descension. Did you ever say to yourself 
that the slicks look a mite hard to cut your 
teeth on, so you'll try an easy confession, 
or mystery, or science-fiction deal? Did you 
ever tell yourself that you were being 
awfully modest and intelligent about start- 
ing with pulps and secondary markets? Oh, 
yes, you did. And while you were feeling so 
modest you were being condescending. And 
when you wrote your story it was faked 
from start to finish. 


Any story you see published is the best 
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story its writer could turn out at the time 
it was written. Whatever his reasons for 
writing it, whatever methods he used, no 
matter how long it took him—whether an 
hour or a year—it represents his maximum 
effort at that time. Why? Because he is a 
pro, because he has an inherent integrity 
about writing which he himself may not 
recognize, because it is a pleasure for him to 
see his story in print, and because he wants 
as much money as he can get from every 
word he puts down on paper. The integrity 
that went into writing the story comes 
through clearly to the editor; the writer 
himself may deny it, may say that the job 
was just a potboiler, but he would be 
wrong. Once he started to work his heart 
was in the job. 

Another facet of this fakery business is 
the way newcomers are trapped by the 
phrase: read the magazine to see what it 
wants. Sure, you ought to have an idea of 
what a magazine wants, but do you stop 
there? Or do you write a carbon copy of 
the stories that are published in that maga- 
zine? 

You note that Redbook, say, features 
stories about young married couples and 
their problems. So with one eye on the 
magazine and one on the typewriter you 
draw a young married couple, give them a 

(Continued on page 71) 
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bringing it out into the open. Forewarned is forearmed, they say. 


You can learn how to succeed. 


By Talmage Powell 


BECAUSE: 


1. They don’t have talent. 

When Babette Rosmond was boss lady of 
Street and Smith’s Shadow and Doc Savage, 
I called at her office one day and she men- 
tioned a writer who had started in the busi- 
ness not long before. Miss Rosmond was 
instantly, spontaneously enthusiastic about 
the writer’s work. This man was incessantly 
writing, writing, writing. He would go far; 
his name: John D. MacDonald. 

James Clodfelter, formerly fiction editor 
of the Southern Syndicate, once told me 
(during the short period when his outfit 
was buying free-lance scripts): “It seems 
to me every beginning writer in the coun- 
try is showing us his first faltering attempts. 
The ones with talent are easy to spot. They 
are the ones who keep pounding away, 
who try to follow suggestions about our par- 
ticular requirements, who put fresh, clean 
scripts on our desks.” 

When the professional writer or editor 
speaks of talent, he does not necessarily 
refer to the intangible talent of genius, but 
to an urge to write so great that it creates 
a capacity to work, produce, write, study, 
apply what has been learned, and write 
some more. 

A writer can determine his talent by an 
honest examination of himself and the work 


he has done. Do I really want to write? 
Enough to keep slugging in the face of all 
discouragements? Is my urge deep-seated 
enough to express itself in hard labor? If 
you, as the writer, can answer “yes” to 
these questions—honestly, now, no kidding 
yourself—then you very probably possess 
the necessary amount of talent. 

On the other hand, if you must answer 
“yes” to the following questions, you’d 
better take fresh stock of yourself: Do I 
wish to write because I think it is a glamor 
occupation? Do I believe that writing 
would be an escape from routine, boredom, 
and hard work? Ask any professional how 
glamorous he feels after a week of being 
shut away with his typewriter in study, 
office, cellar, or attic, a deadline staring 
him in the face. Instead of escaping any- 
thing, he has accepted the raw challenge of 
sweating enough, laboring enough to put 
down words that people will read. 


2. They try for the wrong markets. 

Thomas Wolfe set out to be a playwright. 
He failed miserably in that medium and 
became one of the world’s greatest novel- 
ists. Wolfe and I hail from the same little 
town in the Carolina mountains. I never 
knew him personally, but I knew his mother 











well and I’m sure that Wolfe died with the 
disappointment of never having written a 
great play. He accepted what life had 
to offer, however. He spent no time in use- 
less recriminations; neither did he scatter 
his energies wildly in this field and that. 
The beginning writer might do well to use 
Wolfe as an example. 

An old gentleman I knew died at the 
age of 78. During his lifetime he had 
written scores of fiction stories; he never 
sold one of them. A friend persuaded him 
to write a newspaper column, and for a 
time the old gentleman turned out a homey 
column filled with warmth; it met immedi- 
ate success. Several Southern newspapers 
sought the feature. I wonder sometimes to 
what heights that man might have pushed 
and exploited his column. I’ll never know; 
in less than a year he chucked it and re- 
turned to writing unsalable fiction. 

The beginner is often attracted toward 
writing what seems glamorous to him, for- 
getting that his own back yard contains 
glamor and “drammer” of its own. He 
should write about things he knows best, 
avoiding the pitfall of choosing the wrong 
subject matter. And the markets for which 
he should try? Usually, the markets that 
interest him most, the markets that delight 
him as a reader. When the talented begin- 
ner writes the kind of reading in which he 
can lose himself, he invariably finds a 
market. 


But, you say, the mass markets where 
selling is easier (pulp, confession, etc.) do 
not interest you as a reader. Does this mean 
you can’t write for them? Certainly not— 
provided you approach such markets shorn 
of any feeling of superiority and determined 
to study them intelligently and to work 
hard. In 1948, I began to eye the con- 
fession field. As a reader these magazines 
had never interested me. But approaching 
them as a writer was something else again. 
I studied what was being done in confes- 
sion stories, methods of treatment, evolve- 
ment of character and situation, etc. Rose 
Wyn started buying my work in this field; 
since then I’ve appeared repeatedly in 
about a dozen confession magazines and 
Mary Rollins has reprinted several of my 
earlier sales in Confessions. 
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In trying for any market, remember that 
skilled craftsmen are working hard to fill 
the exacting requirements of that market; 
you cannot “write down” to it and sell. 


3. They do not study sufficiently the 
markets they hope to hit and apply 
such study to their own work. 

The last time I was in the reception room 
at Popular Publications, a man shuffled in 
almost immediately behind me. He was a 
tired old writer, the strain of grinding out 
millions of words stamped in the lines of 
his face. He looked ill—and indeed he 
had just gotten out of the hospital. One of 
the editors came out to see him and, as 
gently as possible, handed back two or three 
manuscripts. 


The writer shook his head numbly. “In- 
ventory, inventory! Everybody’s stocked 
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up. 
The editor studied him a moment, with 
genuine concern and compassion. “If you 
could just give me a bit more character- 
ization... .” 
“T know,” the writer broke in impatiently, 
“what you want for your books.” 


The best the editor could do was to slip 
the old boy a buck for lunch. 


That incident really happened, and I 
have thought of it often. There was a man 
with a wealth of writing experience—a few 
changes in approach and treatment of ma- 
terial and he might have been back in the 
running. All writers who have been in the 
business for several years know what it is 
to shift their methods in anticipation of 
changing trends. 

For example, when I entered the busi- 
ness, Many mass magazines were still using 
the gimmick story: dead men were coming 
back to life; voices of victims were haunt- 
ing murderers; madmen were concocting 
bizarre methods of murder. You thought 
up a gimmick—something seemingly impos- 
sible which in the end could be explained 
in a halfway plausible manner—and you 
had a story. But that method of putting 
stories together no longer worked when 
human-interest and character stories came 
into style. Later, the rise of the hard- 
boiled story (Spillane and Co.) demanded 
































that the writer learn to plot so as to create 
shock force. 

Usually, it’s the complacent established 
writer who gets caught with his trends 
down—hence the new crop of names each 
time there’s a major change in trend. 

There is little possibility of overstressing 
the subject of market study. Note should 
be made of the audience to which the mar- 
ket appeals, the type of characters, the type 
of openings for articles or stories, the tone 
of the market, whether sensational or re- 
served, Once a market is chosen, it must 
be read consistently until] the writer thinks 
in terms of that market when gathering 
his material. 


4. They fail to be themselves. 

Right after I cracked the writing ice, 
Donald Wollheim returned a story to me 
with the blunt criticism that it was down- 
right silly. It was. I had deliberately tried 
to imitate another writer. I took stock, re- 
wrote the story as I saw it in relationship 
to Don’s magazines, and he bought it the 
second time out. 

I hear the gentleman on the left saying, 
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“Just a moment, Powell. A few paragraphs 
back you said a writer should study his 
market and imitate. Now you say he should 
be himself.” 

You must conform—not imitate. Erle 
Stanley Gardner and Mickey Spillane both 
write mysteries; both do work designed to 
fulfill the broad requirements of the mar- 
ket. But their work reflects the immense 
difference between what the two men bring 
to bear on the same basic formula. 

It’s like a chain reaction. A writer finds 
a market that interests him deeply; he then 
studies it until he is familiar with its re- 
quirements, word lengths, story patterns, 
etc.; finally, because the market does inter- 
est him and he is acquainted with it, he is 
able to act as an individual in relationship 
with his market. 


5. They seek the wrong sources of 
advice. 

One time a stranger came to my door 
with manuscript in hand, a pleasant mid- 
dle-aged lady. She had written several 
stories. None of them sold. She joined a 
writer’s club, where she read a manuscript. 
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She listened to the discussion of her story 
that followed. She spent a week changing 
the story in line with the club members’ 
suggestions. A second reading at the club 
brought forth further comment, which the 
lady noted and followed. After a couple of 
months of this procedure, club members 
were satisfied with the result. The lady 
expected to make her first sale. 

Came the printed rejection slips. 

What could she do? 

I explained that I was in no position to 
criticize her work and suggested she try a 
good instructor. 

“But how will I know if he’s really 
good?” 

“Check on him through the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, the Chamber of Commerce. 
Ask him for references. Make him name 
actual clients and book or magazine appear- 
ances. If he’s worth your cash, he won’t 
mind proving himself.” 

Friends and relatives are not qualified 
critics. Neither are other writers, except 
in rare cases; they are inclined to give you 
their interpretation of your material rather 
than objective criticism. 

Your best critic, of course, is the editor 
to whom you wish to sell. Usually his ad- 
vice can be had—and gratis—by the simple 
act of keeping material moving steadily in- 
to his office. You don’t have to write him 
notes or ask for his advice. If you have 
anything at all and pound away long 
enough, hard enough on a single editor, he 
will discover you are alive. 

I was probably the rawest beginner who 
ever set his eye on free lancing. My formal 
education included a high-school diploma 
and a bit of work through the Extension 
Division of the University of North Caro- 
lina. I had never met a writer, editor, or 
agent, or even another beginning writer. I 
had just passed my 22nd birthday, had 
never written a line for publication. 

I chose Mac Phillips as the editor I 
would attempt to sell. At that time he was 
handling most of the pulps for Ace Maga- 
zines, publishing the work of writers such 
as Frederick C. Davis and G. T. Fleming- 
Roberts. The market was sizable and I 
enjoyed reading most of the stories that 
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Mac chose for his magazines. 

In New York, 1000 miles away from me, 
Mac was minding his own business when 
the deluge began—never less than one story 
a week, sometimes as many as three. The 
first ones bounced with printed rejection 
slips. Then Mac got in the habit of writ- 
ing his initials on the slips and making 
suggestions, which I tried to follow. Finally 
he hit a letter writing phase, criticizing the 
stuff in greater detail. And at last, in a 
kind of friendly desperation, Phillips wrote 
a lengthy letter outlining exactly what he’d 
like to see from me, giving me practically 
a complete plot. I based a novelette on the 
material he suggested—and I was in. 

How long did it take? About. three 
months and 20 stories. And that brings us 
to another major cause of writer failure. 


6. They are unwilling to serve a 
long apprenticeship. 

The last time I saw Peter Paul O’Mara, 
about a year before his untimely death, he 
mentioned the period in his life when he 
suffered with arthritis, causing much of his 
writing apprenticeship to be spent in pain. 
But Pete’s vocabulary lacked the word 
“quit.” In the end, he threw away his 
crutches and emerged a highly-paid slick 
magazine writer. 

Gil Brewer, whose Gold Medal novels 
have been hits, says he began his appren- 
ticeship with the dawning of his adult life. 
He wrote incessantly for years before at- 
taining any success. 

The list of writers who have toiled over 
a long, rocky road of apprenticeship is end- 
less. These men and women have sweated, 
taken slaps from every kind of discourage- 
ment, even gone hungry before reaching 
the turning point. They were willing to 
pay the price for what they wished to 
achieve. Set these writers on one hand. On 
the other, set those tyros who whimper that 
the writing game is rigged against them 
because editors fail to buy the first few 
words that dribble from their typewriters. 
Which group do you respect? In which 
group will you, as a beginner or newly- 
arrived professional, number yourself? 

(Continued on page 78) 
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BOSTON MARKETS 
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By M. H. Hutchinson 
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Boston OFFERS sound markets for profes- 
sional free-lance writers. Conservative, 
slower to change, Boston editors aren’t al- 
ways crying for the “new look” in pieces 
and competition with TV programs has not 
yet become a problem. 


Suspensions: Journal of Education, 
formerly published at 277 School Street, 
Watertown, Mass. (publication suspended 


but supposed to be resumed later under: 


an editorial policy not yet announced) ; 
Child Life, formerly at 136 Federal Street; 
Fur Fashions and Women’s Reporter, both 
Vincent Edwards & Co. publications. There 
have been some changes in policy and 
“combines”: Open Road, formerly Open 
Road for Boys, which was published in 





Boston for many years, has merged with 
Mark Trail and American Boy and is now 
called American Boy-Open Road and pub- 
lished from New York; The Stigmatine, 
Catholic religious publication from Walt- 
ham, Mass., is completely staff written; 
and book publisher John W. Luce and 
Company has merged with Bruce Hum- 
phries at 30 Winchester Street. 


General Markets 

The aristocrat of Boston magazines is 
The Atlantic. This book, with its heritage 
of great editors and great authors, comes 
from 8 Arlington Street and Edward Weeks 


is editor. 
In fiction: “Atlantic Firsts” is a market 
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for quality short stories. Beginners as well 
as professionals may submit stories if they 
can write quality prose. More than five 
dozen such “Firsts” (meaning first appear- 
ance in Atlantic) have been published 
since 1946. Manuscripts submitted as 
Atlantic “Firsts” may run from 2000 to 
10,000 words and should have the words 
“Atlantic First” on the title page. 


In non-fiction: the “Accent on Living” 
department buys essays on human interest, 
autobiographical material or pithy com- 
ments on today’s world. This is the best 
place to begin in the Atlantic. For articles, 
the Atlantic chooses scholarly, quality prose 
with some authoritative background. High- 
est rates always, and on acceptance. 


For beginners in fiction who are eligible 
to submit, we suggest the Boston Post (daily 
newspaper), Washington Street. Harold 
Sandstrom is short story editor. This news- 
paper circulates throughout New England 
and has for some years carried a short- 
short story contest for women writers only. 
(Who says this is a man’s world?) Entrants 
must live in New England. The Post in- 
sists that lady-fictioneers write at the top of 
the first pages of their mss.: “This story is 


original with me and neither copied nor 
adapted from any other publication or from 
motion picture or radio or TV script,” and 
sign their names. Send in stories of not 
more than 500 words. First prize, $10; 
second, $5; all other stories accepted, $2. 

The Far East, St. Columbans, Milton, 
Mass. Rev. Edward de Persio, editor. This 
Catholic mission publication buys some 
good short stories on any wholesome sub- 
ject, 1500 to 1800 words. Pay is about $30, 
on acceptance. (See Far East under Re- 
ligious Publications. ) 


Class Magazines 

American Neptune, Peabody Museum, 
Salem, Mass. Ernest S. Dodge, managing 
editor. Issued quarterly. Articles on mari- 
time history only, no special length; no 
fiction or poetry. Some illustrations. Arti- 
cles should be accurate, scholarly in tone. 
It’s best to query here. 

Apothecary, 376 Boylston Street. This 
official publication is for druggists in New 
England. Some free-lance articles, some 
case histories of drug personnel, good plans 
for drug promotions, and personality pieces 
are used, Query Managing Editor before 
submitting. 





I Confess e e e by Hart Constable 





THIS IS the case history of a lazy collector-of-rejections who could read but couldn’t heed 
the advice of the pros. 


YEAR : MSS. TO MARKET SALES 
1940 2 quotes, 1 play, L quote, one-act play won 
a story or two 2nd prize in state contest 
1941 odds and ends 6 odds and ends 
1942 fewer odds and ends 2 letters, 2 oddities 
1943 00000000000 00000000000 
1944 a dozen quizzes 2 quizzes to a major slick 
1945 no quizzes, odds and ends 1 quote, 1 letter, 
1 verse, 1 anecdote 
1946 00000000000 00000000000 
1947 2 dozen items 2 shorticles, 3 letters, 4 quizzes 
1948 21% dozen items 1 letter, 2 shorticles, 2 quizzes 
1949 5 dozen or more items 2 verses, 2 shorticles, 
1 gag and | quiz to top markets 
1950 scores of items 11 quizzes 
1951 hundreds of items 1 article, 1 anecdote, 40 quizzes 
1952 hundreds of items per month 300 quizzes, puzzles, epigrams, 


1953 (estimate) 
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hundreds of items per month 


anecdotes, verses and shorticles 


300 to 500 ditto 























Automobilist, 176 Newbury Street. S. S. 
VonLoescke, editor, has used brief articles 
for automobile owners but is usually over- 
stocked. So query before submitting mss. 
This is the official publication of Auto- 
mobile Legal Association. 

Boston Business, 80 Federal Street, the 
publication of the Chamber of Commerce, 
presents a limited market for articles and 
personality pieces, Boston or New England 
backgrounds mostly. Subjects must have 
something outstanding in the way of a 
“message” for business. Pays 1 to 2 cents 
per word, on acceptance, for sound ideas 
adaptable to various lines of business. 

Education, 370 Atlantic Avenue. Ray- 
mond P. Palmer, editor. This journal sets 
forth the art, science, philosophy and litera- 
ture of education and presents special fea- 
tures each month on teaching projects. 
Palmer seldom uses unsolicited mss. Educa- 
tion is published by the Palmer Company, 
which also publishes teaching materials and 
textbooks. 

Firemen, 60 Batterymarch Street. War- 
ren Y. Kimball, editor. Material must be 
technically correct, on fires, firemen, fire- 
fighting, and about a single page in length. 
Firemen uses some cartoons, photos of fires 
or fire personalities, fillers with fire angle. 
Payment is on publication and averages 
$10 to $25 per page. (This market is limited 
since many items are supplied by National 
Fire Protection Association. ) 

The Horn Book Magazine, 585 Boylston 
Street. Jennie D. Lindquist, editor. Bi- 
monthly. Not a market for juvenile stories, 
Horn Book is a magazine of critica] essays 
or articles on books and reading for chil- 
dren. The editor will also consider articles 
on juvenile authors and illustrators. Pay is 
ft cent a word, on publication. 

Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue. 
Daniel J. Foley, editor. For this magazine, 
mss. will be considered on “any branch of 
gardening and the uses of plants,” Foley 
tells us. Articles should average 500 to 900 
words. Payment is 1% to 2 cents per word; 
$2 to $5 for clear photos. This is the offi- 
cial publication of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Landscape Architecture, a quarterly at 9 
Park Street. Bradford Williams, editor. 


This journal considers only articles on sub- 
jects which would interest professional 
landscape architects or town planners. 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue. Monthly. W. A. Swallow has been 
editor of this interesting and humane pub- 
lication for several years and is always 
pleasant to contact and responsive to writ- 
ers. He tells us: “Articles or stories on sub- 
jects dealing with animals, with particular 
stress on humane treatment, are considered. 
We are not interested in animal training, 
commercial use of animals for entertain- 
ment, animals in captivity, zoos, circuses, 
hunting and other cruel sports.” Human 
interest and current events, with photos or 
clear drawings, are needed. Prose must be 
concise, 300 to 400 words, never over 600. 
Uses a story now and then for children; 
verse about animals, 4 to 8 lines. Photos 
should tell stories of animals, or of children 
and adults with animals. Drawing should 
be line with some wash, Payment is Yec a 
word for articles and stories, on acceptance; 
photos, $1 and up; $1 for an acceptable 
verse. 

Salt Water Sportsman, 157 Federal 
Street. Frank Woolner, editor, has this to 
say: “Salt Water Sportsman is devoted to 
salt water sport fishing from Nova Scotia 
to Florida. We use, in addition to narra- 
tive feature material, scientific articles 
couched in layman’s language. We also use 
picture stories, five or six good photos and 
accompanying text. We prefer photo illus- 
trations with copy or rough-line drawings 
to guide our artist, Articles should go 1200 
to 2500 words. Reports are swift and we 
pay a flat rate on publication. No fiction 
or poetry. Few cartoons.” The magazine 
is a monthly but weekly during the summer 
months. 

The Writer, 8 Arlington Street. A. S. Bu- 
rack, editor. A magazine for professional 
and beginning writers which calls itself, 
“The oldest magazine for literary workers, 
founded in Boston in 1887.” The Writer 
considers brief articles on the craft of fiction 
and non-fiction, Payment is by arrange- 
ment with contributors. Burack also edits 


Plays. 
(Continued on page 41) 





By Phyllis Speshock 
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The madder 


I wENT TO the bank to deposit the morn- 
ing’s take—three checks totaling a little 
over $500 in payment for a confession, a 
pulp and a batch of juveniles. During the 
usual chit-chat, the banker leaned forward 
and said, “You must have had some pull 
to get into this writing business—.” 

If ever there existed a human being with- 
out pull, I am that creature. I don’t know 
anybody who’s somebody. I’m not related 
to anyone in the publishing business. I’ve 
never been near New York. I have only a 
high school education. I did not become 
interested in writing until I was 22, and I 
knew nothing about preparing a manu- 
script, nothing about writing a story. I 
didn’t even know how to type. I still don’t. 
I type with four fingers—50 words a min- 
ute. And yet today, five years after [ 
started, I make a much better wage than 
the average American man, who makes, 
I’m told, $3000 a year. Believe me, if I can 
write and sell, you can. 

First of all, I take credit for one thing. 
Persistence. I got mad. The more rejec- 
tion slips I piled up, the madder I got. 
The madder I got, the harder I tried. I 
stayed at that typewriter until I was ready 
to blow my top. If you have nothing else 
to offer, like me, then you have to whip up 
a little gumption. In other words, you 
really have to want to write, for any crazy 
reason in the world, want it enough to 
keep at it and fight. 

Secondly, I was assisted when I had 
gotten that far by my best friends—the 
editors. They picked me out of the slush 
and whipped me into shape. What little I 
know has been taught me by Editors Park, 
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This housewife-writer from Sparta, Michigan, made 
$5,000 in 1952, hopes to hit $7,000 this year. 
She’s got an average education, no pull, has never 


been to New York. How does she do it? 


I got, the harder I tried 


Graves, Kelley, Samalman, Wright, Gould, 
Schetty, et al. There is no better teacher 
in the world than the editor who’s going 
to buy your story eventually. 

I started with love pulps. I wrote 16 that 
first year (after I had rented a typewriter 
and bought a book on preparing and sub- 
mitting manuscripts). I tried everything. 
I made certain to have a red convertible 
and a mink stole in every yarn. I thought 
they were part of the plot; they seemed to 
be in every pulp I read. All my stories 
came back. I sent them out over and over. 

That’s when I got mad. I was working 
part-time for the telephone company. I 
cornered one of the telephone installers and 
said, “What’s with this manhole busi- 
ness? What goes on down there, anyway?” 
So I found out about cable splicers. I 
wrote a yarn about a pretty girl who fell 
into a manhole on top of a handsome cable 
splicer. I had learned my first, and most 
important, lesson in writing. I had learned 
to establish authenticity. In other words, 
a cable splicer could read my story and 
know that I knew what I was talking about. 
I called that story, my 16th, “Explain This, 
Suzanne!”, and sold it to Marie Antoinette 
Park at Columbia Publications. I got a 
check for $28.50. I will never forget it! 

Then I went back and compared this 
story with some that had not sold. The story 
started out bang-bang. The girl fell in the 
manhole, she was mussed up and angry, 
the hero was knocked flat, he was angry, 
too; they got up and gave each other a 
tongue lashing. That was conflict in action. 
None of my other stories had had it. This 
story did. 


I wrote another story and made sure I 
got my foot in the door on the first page. 
Plenty of action. Dialogue. Emotion. Move- 
ment along with the action. Perhaps move- 
ment and action sound like the same thing. 
They are not. Movement is merely someone 
moving, something moving. Action is what 
actually pushes the story forward. For in- 
stance, your heroine nervously picks at the 
lace on her handkerchief and paces the 
floor. This is movement; it does little to 
further the actual narrative. But she climbs 
into the car and rushes after the hero to 
keep him from marrying the other woman; 
that’s action. I sold not only that second 
story, but the next three. 

I became friendly with Miss Park (Parky 
to me). I yelled when the replies came 
slowly. She yelled right back. Sometimes 
she burned out her typewriter scolding me. 
But she never failed to take time out to 
tell me where my stories slipped, what to 
do about cleaning up the rough spots. I 
kept at it, but she started the polish job. 
She didn’t get paid to worry about me. 
But she was decent and kind enough to 
help me in spite of myself. What more 
could any tyro ask? 

From Columbia Publications, I stepped 
into Popular. Peggy Graves bought a story 
one day and she has been buying ever since. 
If Marie Antoinette Park started the polish 
job, Peggy Graves added a great deal to 
it. From the time she started buying from 
me, she has never rejected a story without 
an explanation—and she’s right in what 
she says about a yarn. 

Working with Peggy, I began learning 
how to characterize. She likes her charac- 
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ters to be warm, breathing humans. She 
has taken many stories from me about 
everyday people—people you might see on 
the street, in the yard next door. I remem- 
ber one about an amputee gas station at- 
tendant. It was called “But Heaven Was 
Near” and appeared in last July’s Love 
Short Stories. “Love to the Rescue” in the 
November Love Book was about a very or- 
dinary girl, from a very ordinary family, 
who fell in love with a fireman. All my 
characters are ordinary, human, everyday 
people. 

Before writing a story, any story, I make 
a list of my characters. After their names 
I list their characteristics. Then I let them 
settle down in my mind—until I can vis- 
ualize them. 

Mary Jones—heroine, 18, blonde, 
gray-eyed, five feet two, dislikes Chi- 
nese food, and so on. 

Steve Barnum—hero, tall, dark hair, 
high forehead, scar on left cheek, and 
so on. 

The best way to characterize is to know 
your people so well that they literally prop 
their elbows on top of your typewriter and 
tell their own story. Peggy taught me that. 

About the time I started selling to Peggy, 
I also started selling to Alex Samalman at 
Thrilling. He, too, has never failed to give 
me a good explanation for returning a story. 
With one story he rejected he wrote: 

There was a little author girl 

Who had a little curl 

Right in the middle of her forehead. 

When she was good, she was very, very 

good 

But when she was bad—she was horrid. 

This one is horrid! 

At about the same time I started selling 
confessions. May C. Kelley of Personal 
Romances (now editing Macfadden’s True 
Love Stories) was the first to pick me out 
of the confession slush. In between pulps [ 
had been trying confessions. Mrs. Kelley 
made me revise and revise and revise for 
the first time in my life. I don’t believe 
in revisions—unless an editor asks for them. 
Aside from the list of characters mentioned 
above, I do not outline or rough-write in 
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any way. I write a story once and that 
first draft goes in the mail. I can put out 
a pulp short in from two to four hours, 
depending upon the length, and a con- 
fession novelette in as little as eight hours. 
Of course, since I write two to four hours 
a day, that eight hours may be strung out 
over a period of three days. 

I learned to write a light love scene in 
pulps, but it was May Kelley who taught 
me to dramatize one. She wanted dramatic, 
very emotional love scenes. Frequently, she 
wanted one at the outset of the story, 
which further proved what I learned in 
pulps about the importance of the opening 
page, opening scene, opening paragraph— 
even opening sentence. Where I had started 
with conflict in action in a pulp, I had to 
start with conflict in emotion in confes- 
sions. Perhaps these leads from some of my 
stories will show what I mean about the 
difference between conflict in action and 
conflict in emotion, either of which can be 
an effective narrative hook; first, conflict 
in action. 

From the June, 1952, issue of Thrilling 
Love, a yarn titled “One of His Harem”: 

“Oh, no!” Shelley Sanderson breathed 
to herself. “Oh, no! I’m still asleep.” 
She rubbed her gray eyes and sat up 
very straight in the hard, cold seat of 
the bus that took her to work every 
morning. “In a minute I’ll wake up 
and he’ll be gone!” 

But he did not go away. Instead, he 
walked straight down the narrow aisle 
to the only vacant seat—which would 
have to be right next to hers! 

Shelley shook her head unbelievingly. 
“No,” she repeated softly. “No.” 

But the other passengers could see 
him, too. They turned and smiled. An 
odd, curious, well-what-do-you-think- 
of-that sort of smile that blamed her 
for his existence. 

He stopped beside her. 

“Good morning,” he said kindly, in 
perfect English. 

He flashed her a white-toothed smile 
and folded his six feet of dark man- 
hood into the seat. 

“You,” she told him in a discreet 
whisper, “have no right to mock me 














this way! Go away!” 

Another example, from the September 
issue of Fifteen Love, “No Headline for 
Romance” : 

Annette Dorcas drummed the yellow 
stub of a pencil against the desk top 
and pursed her mouth meditatively. 
From where she sat she could see the 
whole messy office—piles of clippings, 
tear-sheets, assignments, battered type- 
writers, scurrying copy boys, yelling re- 
porters and, most worrysome of all, the 
door marked “Editor.” 

She sighed heavily and leaned both 
elbows on her desk, propping her 
tousled dark head in her hands. The 
Editor. 

As if in answer to her dreams, the 
door came open with the explosive 
force of a whiplash and the tall, dark, 
harassed young editor of The Dispatch 
charged toward her like an angry 
xoliath. 

“You got the story?” he demanded, 
towering above her. 

“I did.” She eyed him without 
changing her posture one iota. 

“Then why isn’t it on my desk!” he 
roared, drawing his black brows down 
menacingly. 

Annette sighed again and completely 
neglected to answer him. Pretty miser- 
able state of affairs, she thought. Here 
he is, rough and tough as a bull, and I 
love him like I've never loved anyone 
before. 

As opposed to conflict-in-action leads, 
here are some examples of conflict-in- 
emotion leads. From the June, 1952, issue 
of Personal Romances, a story Mrs. Kelley 
renamed “Love on His Terms”: 

I heard the heavy knock on the front 
door of the shack we called home, and 
fear caught at my throat with clutch- 
ing, strangling fingers. 

I was afraid of Ray Tanner! Just 
the sight of him could send my eyes 
searching for escape, could make my 
heart pound like that of a frantic ani- 
mal! 

Let him go away, I prayed. Let him 
think no one is at home! But that was 
hopeless because under the circum- 


stances he would walk right in and 

take over before he’d leave. And any- 

way the lights were on. 
My hand trembled as I pulled the 
door open. 

From the September issue of Personal, 
a little rape story called “Afraid of Sex”: 

I backed toward the door of the 
bedroom and groped for the knob. 

Only three hours ago I had promised 

to love and to cherish this man, till 

death do us part. And now I was 
trying to escape from him. 

I believe in presenting the problem, the 
hitch, the difference of opinion between 
the hero and heroine early, preferably on 
page 1, and pouncing upon it fast. If 
you have a good beginning, the editor 
will usually help you iron out the creases 
that may show up later in the story. When 
I speak of “beginning,” I’m not referring 
to the opening page alone. I mean the 
opening scene, maybe the first seven or 
eight pages, depending on the length of the 
story. No matter what kind of story I’m 
writing, I worry over those first pages, that 
first incident. 

This is my general formula for a story: 
the first scene or incident (and make it a 
whopper no matter what you’re writing) 
carries about five to eight pages; then a 
brief flashback (unless I can get away 
without one) ; then a second or complicat- 
ing scene from two to five pages, further 
entangling the heroine and threatening her 
chances for happiness; and finally the 
clinch or closing scene in which the prob- 
lem is solved (at the latest possible mo- 
ment). Of course, this formula will vary 
with type and length of story, but I use 
it for pulps and confessions. I am far more 
inclined to formularize pulps, however. 

I sell many more love and confession 
stories, but I also write juveniles. A good 
beginning is necessary even for a tiny-tot 
story or the age group running from three 
to about six or seven. Here, instead of 
presenting emotion or vast amounts of ac- 
tion, you simply state the problem in so 
many words. That serves as a good narra- 
tive hook for a child, especially a very 
young child. For example, in an issue of 
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Gospel Herald, I had a story called “Gor- 
don Spoke for God.” The opening read 
like this: 

Gordon was a very shy little boy. 
Oftentimes the other children would 
tease him because he was so shy. In 
Sunday School he almost never an- 
swered the question except when he 
was asked right out. And then, if his 
name was called, he would speak very 
shyly and in a low voice. 

Here we have the problem: Gordon is shy, 
he has few friends, and he must overcome 
this characteristic to be a happier child. 

In an issue of Tiny Tots, from “Judy’s 
Gifts”: 

Judy was a very small girl. She loved 
her father very much. 

Soon it would be Father’s Day. Judy 
wanted to give her father a present. 

But Judy had no money. 

“What can I give Daddy?” Judy 
asked her mother. “I don’t have any 
money.” 

Mother smiled. “You don’t always 
need money to give a gift,” she said. 

Judy felt very puzzled. How could 
she give a gift without money? She 
thought and thought. 

Here again, simply and to the point, we 
have the problem and must find the solu- 
tion, entertaining and teaching the child— 
without being preachy. 

Besides pulps, confessions, and juvenile 
stories, I also do juvenile articles by spurts. 
I usually do them in batches and since I 
sell them that way, the check will generally 
come pretty close to that for a pulp. In 
writing juvenile articles, I try to pick a 
subject that will appeal to a kid and then 
work around it lightly. For instance, from 
The Children’s Friend, an article I called 
“Carpenter Bee” : 

Have you ever seen a carpenter bee? 
It is as big as a bumblebee and is col- 
ored bright yellow and black. It is 
called a carpenter bee because of the 
strange way it builds its home. Almost 
like you would have your house built! 
Except much, much smaller, of course. 
Getting back to my batches—or what 

some writers call series—when I am thum- 
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bing through an encyclopedia to dig up 
interesting facts for one article, it seems 
simpler to get enough facts for several 
articles at the same time. I write them 
all up and send anywhere from one to 
eight in a single envelope. You have prob- 
ably been warned against this practice by 
some sage who claims an editor will buy 
only the best and reject the rest. That bit 
of information is baloney. I submit pulps, 
confessions and juveniles in any number, 
and I sell them that way. If yarns are no 
good, marching them out in single file 
won't sell them. 

Although I started with love pulps, I 
suggest that the newcomer to the writing 
business start with juveniles. It’s simpler 
to write 500 words to please a five-year-old 
than to write 5,000 to please an adult. 
Then, too, in case your story is rejected, 
you have lost only an hour or so. Finally, 
if you start love-pulp, as I did, you may 
write for about 15 magazines, all either bi- 
monthly or quarterly and all stemming 
from three publishing houses—Popular, 
Columbia and Standard. If you start with 
the religious juveniles, you may write for 
dozens of publications, most of these Sun- 
day School papers, or the like. It took 
me a year to sell my first pulp. It took me 
two years to sell my first confession. But 
I sold the first juvenile I wrote. 

It is a conviction of mine that all my 
material—juvenile, pulp, confession or sec- 
ond-string slick—should carry a moral. If 
you have nothing to say, there’s not much 
point in writing. I don’t mean that I rent 
a pulpit. I do mean that I have a moral 
theme underlying each of my plots. 

For instance, you might write a con- 
fession about an expectant mother who is 
very young, proud of her beauty, and ab- 
hors the thought of becoming bulky. She 
might resent her husband. This resentment 
could be worked into a big thing. Then 
after the child is born, a sickness or death 
could prove to the heroine that the life of 
her child is far more important than her 
own waistline. She has learned to evaluate 
properly—it’s the old sin-suffer-repent for- 
mula. 

(Continued on page 74) 














Boston Markets 
(Continued from page 35) 


Plays and Poetry 


Baker’s Plays, 569 Boylston Street (for- 
merly known as Walter H. Baker Com- 
pany). An excellent and reliable market 
for plays and dramatic material, Baker’s 
will read full-length play manuscripts or 
special books on producing plays or on 
dramatic or theatrical techniques. The usual 
call is for farces, comedies and mysteries in 
that order. One-act plays are often over- 
stocked. Baker’s makes this suggestion: that 
you, as a playwright, bring together a little 
theatre group, a dramatic club or church 
association and produce your play to work 
out the “bugs” or flaws during rehearsals 
before submitting it in manuscript form. 

Plays, 8 Arlington Street. A. S. Burack, 
editor. This attractive magazine presents 
one-act plays to be used in grade and high 
schools. Plays should be based upon a 
sound principle, be narrated around some 
seasonal activity or anniversary, or be 
angled on some historic event or person- 
age. The magazine also considers good 
comedies. 

The Atlantic, 8 Arlington Street, uses 
some verse of a witty or sophisticated type 
for the “Accent on Living” department; 
also some serious or quality verse, with pay- 
ment at $1 per line, on acceptance. 


Religious Markets 


There are many magazines published in 
the Boston vicinity as expressions of reli- 
gious faiths. We include only those which 
have at various times considered free-lance 
contributions. 

Christian Leader, 16 Beacon Street. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, editor. This Uni- 
versalist publication does not pay for mss. 
unless they have been solicited by the 
editor. 

Christian Register, 25 Beacon Street. 
Unitarian adult publication, with Melvin 
Arnold, editor. This is a scholarly journal 
with articles on religious themes and on 
current events. Query here. 

Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway 
Street. Paul S. Deland, associate editor, 


comments: “This is a daily newspaper 
with special pages which use feature arti- 
cles; interviews with personalities promi- 
nent in special fields or in the news; human- 
interest stories and current events. The 
Monitor buys about 300 essays each year 
for the daily ‘Home Forum Page’ and pos- 
sibly 100 essays for the editorial page. The 
desired length is 1000 words. Payment 
averages 2c per word.” Study a few issues 
before submitting to the Monitor, which is 
an international newspaper with quality 
writing required. The Monitor uses some 
light verse on the “Family Features Page”; 
payment is about $2 and up. 

Articles of religious nature, poems, ctc. 
for the Christian Science Journal and 
Sentinel and all religious articles for the 
Monitor’s pages will be accepted only from 
members of the Mother Church, the First 
Church of Christ Scientist, Boston, Mass. 

The Church Militant, 1 Joy Street. 
Episcopalian. Monthly, except July and 
August. Published by the Bishop and the 
Council of the Diocese of Massachusetts, 
The Church Militant is a limited market. 


The Far East, St. Columbans, Milton, 
Mass. Catholic monthly. Mission features 
are largely staff-written, but the editor does 
buy some articles with human interest and 
travel themes on such places as Korea, 
Japan, Burma, China, the Philippines. Pay 
is 2c per word. Rev. Edward de Persio 
edits. 

(To be concluded next month, when Boston 
book publishers and trade magazines will be 
listed.) 





One Wild Moment 
A typewritten rejection 
Direct from the staff! 
On closer inspection: 
Mimeograph. 
Nancy Talbert 
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THE NEW Collier’s, 640 5th Ave., N. Y., 
a larger-sized, every-other-week publica- 
tion beginning with the August 7 issue, 
calls for more articles, more fiction, more 
everything. Emphasis is on important pieces 
—important as to theme, not as to byline. 
Editors feel that the material is usually 
more important to the reader than an 
author’s “name.” 

Eleanor Stierhem MacMannis, the new 
fiction editor at Collier's, wants topical 
stories keyed to the times in which we live. 
She would like to see backgrounds other 
than big city or rustic village—industrial 
or business backgrounds, not purely reg- 
ional, but giving the feeling of America as 
a whole. Writers should show how geog- 
raphy can affect character development 
and let environment be more than a back- 
drop. This editor wishes writers would 
reflect more of the special interests of 
readers—like sports cars or horse racing. 
She is interested in story quality rather 
than story slant, and she wants material 
pitched to a high dramatic key, with heavy 
plot and character development. 

Mrs. MacMannis particularly needs short 
shorts of 1200 to 2000 words and short 
stories from 3000 to 7500 words, modern, 
exciting stories that will appeal to both 
men and women. She is not—contrary to 
rumor—concentrating on woman emphasis 
alone. Although Collier’s is frankly look- 
ing for big-name authors, Editor Mac- 
Mannis will be glad to buy from any writer 
who can fill her special needs.(See her 
letter, page 8, this issue.—Ed. ) 


Pines Gets New Book, New Ed 


There is plenty of activity at Ned Pines 
Pubr., 10 E. 40th St., N. Y. 16, and a 
wide-open market in their 13 Westerns, 
their Western love and love magazines, 
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and their science fiction books. (‘The sports 
and detective books are pretty well 
stocked.) Fanny Ellsworth is now executive 
editor of the Thrilling Fiction Group and 
of a new romance magazine edited by 
Florence J. Schetty. 

Mrs. Schetty, formerly an editor with 
Ideal Publishing Corp., is looking for stories 
for Pines’ new first-person slick-type ro- 
mance magazine, as yet untitled. Stories 
should have reader identification for women 
in the 17 to 28 age group and in the middle 
to lower income bracket and should em- 
phasize love problems, with emotional writ- 
ing a “must.” The editor is particularly in- 
terested in young marriage stories, although 
she will occasionally buy a story appealing 
to an older or younger group. 

Mrs. Schetty is in immediate need of 
strong, well-motivated stories, with uncom- 
plicated but dramatic plots, well-rounded 
characterization and fresh ideas. Interesting 
backgrounds are welcome, but don’t let the 
background overwhelm the characters. The 
editor has no taboos, since she feels a skillful 
writer can handle a questionable subject 
without giving offense, but she would like 
sex scenes written with sensitivity and good 
taste. No  seduction-for-the-sake-of-seduc- 
tion scenes! While Mrs. Schetty suggests 
writers avoid racial and religious issues as 
themes, she is anxious to obtain stories with 
strong spiritual feeling. Characters should 
emerge from the crucible of their experi- 
ences as wiser and better persons, but there 
should be no obvious moralizing. Strong 
family problems are acceptable; and once 
in a while an unhappy ending will be 
bought, if it’s logical, convincing and car- 
ries a note of hope. 

Mrs. Schetty uses no serials and no 
poetry. Novels should run up to 16,000 
words, novelettes, 8000 to 10,000 words, 
and short stories, 5000 to 8000, with 6500 























words the ideal. Payment is 3c a word and 
up, the week of acceptance. 

Marjorie Sneden, managing editor of 
Macfadden’s True Experiences, has been 
named editor of Intimate Romances at 
Ideal Publishing Corp., replacing Florence 
Schetty. Ideal’s T.V. Star Parade has done 
so well that it goes monthly with the August 
issue, adding four color pages and embark- 
ing on an ambitious promotion campaign. 
Address: 295 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Fawcett Publications will revive Life 
Story in August as a 25c confession maga- 
zine, with Walter R. Schmidt as editor. 
The magazine will not be in the market 
until later in the summer. 


Men’s Mags In Trouble? 

At least a half dozen of the 30 odd 
men’s magazines are said to be in seri- 
ous trouble. The big bubble in men’s maga- 
zines aimed at the returned G.I. seems to 
have burst, though many of the books are 
still going strong. 

Man’s Magazine, 444 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 22, now a Life-size bi-monthly, is in- 
terested in true, off-trail stories of adven- 
ture, sports, science, war, crime and modern 
psychiatry. Only very unusual fiction is 
bought, but first-person stories are welcome. 
Editor Larry Sanders prefers action leads 
on most stories and suggests that even in 
articles writers work within the frame of a 
story line, no matter how slight. Right now, 
he is looking for good articles on self help, 
opportunities for men, new frontiers and 
off-trail crime. Unusual pictures will find a 
good market here—in fact, forget anything 
that can’t be adequately illustrated with 
photographs. Payment depends upon length, 
subject matter and the amount of research 
required, but the average rate is $150 to 
$175 an article, $200 to $250 for secondary 
leads, and no limit on leads. 

Man’s Life, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19, 
has revised its rates up and now pays $150 
to $200 or higher, on acceptance, for out- 
standing stories and articles, with extra pay 
for pictures used. The magazine buys short 
stories up to 5000 words, heavily plotted, 
with plenty of suspense and adventure. 
Writers should go easy on humor and ro- 
mance, stick to stirring action. Man’s Life 


would like articles up to 3500 words— 
true adventure, crime expose, sports and 
outdoor pieces, for instance, hunting and 
fishing. No how-to articles are bought. All 
material should have a strong male interest. 
Don Phares is editor. 

In the woman’s service field, Ideal’s 
Today’s Family, distributed through Wool- 
worth’s stores, and Macfadden’s Family 
Life, distributed through W. T. Grant's 
five-and-dime stores, both discontinued pub- 
lication with the June issues. The magazines 
attribute their demises to the fact that 
store managers neglected to display the 
publications in high store-traffic areas. 

G-Man at Standard Magazines, 10 E. 
40th St., has suspended publication. Better 
news at Standard: Phantom Detective has 
resumed publication as a quarterly. Charles 
Strong is editor. 

Tide, the sales and advertising magazine, 
has been bought by Billboard Publishing 
Co. of Cincinnati (publishers of Billboard 
and Vend). The personnel, location (232 
Madison Ave., N. Y.) and format of the 
fortnightly publication will not be changed. 

Magazine Management Co., 270 Park 
Ave., has suspended Sports Life, Sports 
Stars, and Complete Detective. 

Tempo, the new 10c pocket-size maga- 
zine put out by the former staff writers of 
Quick, is on the stands. Norman M. Lob- 
senz is editor. All material is staff written. 

Pageant, 535 5th Ave., N. Y., wants to 
build up an inventory on name personali- 
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ties; send outlines only. The magazine also 
needs short humor of one and two pages, 
not fillers. They are well stocked on how- 
to’s, but they can use self-help and inspira- 
tional articles. Tom Hardman is articles 
editor. Payment is on acceptance, at rates 
running from $50 to $75 a printed page. 


$10,000 Here, $1,250 There 

Harper & Bros. announce their 1954 
Prize Novel Contest, which will close June 
1, 1954. The prize winner will receive 
$2000 as an outright prize, independent of 
royalties, and $8000 as a minimum guaran- 
tee of royalties to be paid six months after 
publication. Judges for the 1954 contest 
are Pulitzer Prize winners A. B. Guthrie, 
Jr. and Bernard De Voto and Orville Pres- 
cott, daily book critic of the New York 
Times. Rules of the contest can be secured 
from Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 

In conjunction with Compact magazine, 
Dodd, Mead and Co. announces a prize 
competition for a full-length novel directed 
to girls and boys in the upper teens. The 
aim of the competition is to find “a story 
for young people which will combine dis- 
tinctive literary merit with the finest Ameri- 
can traditions.” The closing date of the 
competition is Sept. 15, 1953, and any 
American or Canadian author is eligible. 
The award will be $1250, plus royalties. 
Further information can be obtained from 
Dodd, Mead and Co., 432 4th Ave., N. Y. 

Skye Publishing Company, 270 Park Ave., 
N. Y., publishers of True Crime, Special 
Detective, Police Detective and Women in 
Crime, are bringing out a new magazine, 
True Mystery. The magazine will concen- 





Editor’s Send-Off 


Vacation? Why, yes! You need it, 
my dear. 

Relax and have fun—such a nice time 
of year! 

You might take some notes, make an 
outline or so, 

Do some research on settings wherever 
you go. 

After your rest, you’ll be at your peak, 

So send me a book-length—the dead- 
line’s next week. 


Phyllis Speshock 
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trate on off-beat material, with an appeal to 
mystery readers as well as to true-crime 
readers. Though material must be authentic, 
they want the sort of story that ends in a 
question mark. Who did it? Why? The sort 
of story that leaves the reader with a feeling 
that an almost supernatural element is in- 
volved. Georgia Cooper, editor, much pre- 
fers shorts, 500 to 1000 words. Longer 
pieces can run 2500 to 3000 words. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance. Material with us- 
able photos brings from $25 to $100. 

Peggy Graves, editor at Popular Publica- 
tions, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, has an- 
nounced some staff changes. Lois Kennedy 
is replacing Rosalie Becker, who is resign- 
ing as associate editor on Love Story, Love 
Book, 15 Love Stories and Romance. 
Jacqueline Bregoff is now associate editor 
on New Love, Love Short Stories, Sweet- 
heart Love and All Story Love. 


Jerry Mason, who resigned in March as 
editor of Argosy to form the new company 
Maco Magazine Corporation, 480 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, will put out a 
series of titles in the sports and service 
fields, distributed by Independent News 
Co. The magazines will be annuals, priced 
at 50c (except Marilyn Monroe Pin-Ups, 
priced at 35c), each operated as a unit, with 
its own editor. Fishing, on the stands May 
19, has Larry Koller, outdoors editor of 
Argosy, as editor; Baseball, Adie Suehsdorf, 
former editor of Saga; Hunting and Guns, 
Larry Koller; and Hollywood Men, Maxine 
Arnold. The editor-writers of projects are 
paid a flat fee, plus a participation in 
profits. Writers should send fairly complete 
outlines of material they want to contribute. 

Journal of Living, 1819 Broadway, N. Y., 
is the pioneer magazine interested in the 
problems of people past 35. They do not 
want continued features, but they are very 
much in the market for one-shot articles of 
the practical self help or inspirational type. 
Editor Frances Goodnight suggests that 
articles be specific, not general. A piece on 
a particular hobby for older people, say, the 
raising of African violets, would be more 
welcome than a piece dealing with hobbies 
in general. Length should be about 1200 
words, the maximum, 1500 words, with 
payment, on acceptance, at $100 an article. 
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Rupert Hughes writes: 





Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 


“Since authorship is essentially a matter of 
home work, it is one of the few arts of which much can be taught by 
correspondence. I have found Palmer Institute’s instruction material most 
interesting, intelligent and helpful. 

Other famous authors who endorse Palmer Institute are: Katharine 
Newlin Burt, Edward Thompson, and Gertrude Atherton. 





To Writers Who Earn 
Less Than *6,000 a Year 


Let’s face facts: 


(1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts more carefully than ever 


before; (2) some writers are earning good money—selling more material at higher 


rates than ever before. 


If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, it may not be because you lack 
talent, but that you need to know more about the professional devices and techniques 
that editors look for; skillful use of dramatic and emotional values that make stories 
worth real money. That is the kind of home -study training Palmer Institute has rendered 
for 30 years to help writers find the most direct road to success and recognition. 


Earnings Virtually Unlimited 


Remember: authorship is one of the few professions where earnings depend on ability. 


If you really want to make a success of writing, 


you owe it to yourself to find out how 


Palmer’s thorough training and individual guidance may help you. 


Here's How Palmer 
Groduotes Are Succeeding 
Post Writer Praises Palmer 


“Let me assure you that my 
sale of a story, ‘The Outer Limit’ 
to Saturday Evening Post will 
make no difference in my at- 
titude toward studying your 
course — except, if possible, to 
make me work harder. Even 
though I am still studying it, 
I feel that I have already bene- 
fited from your course of instruction. You people 
have a wonderful knack of bringing out and un- 
derlining important facts of fiction writing. en 
—J. Graham Doar, Gearhart, Ore. (Note: Mr. 
Doar’s Post story was subsequently adapted for 
radio and broadcast on “Escape” over CBS and 
then to NBC-TV for “Robert Montgomery Pre- 
sents.”’ ) 


Editors’ Checks Pay for Course 


“The Palmer Institute course has already more 
than paid for itself in editors’ checks. I have not 
received a single rejection slip as a Palmer stu- 
dent and have more assignments than time to 
cover.”—Rev. D. H. James, Titonka, Iowa. 


Wins Bonus for Best Story 

“The very first Palmer lesson was the inspiration 
for a story which I sold to the McClure syndicate. 
Imagine my pleasure and surprise when I received 
their check, which included an extra bonus be- 
cause my story was considered the best release of 
the week.”—Ruby Sanders, Whittier, Calif. 


Somat 





FREE Sample Lesson Shows 
How You Learn At Home 


To learn how Palmer training can help you, 
send for free sample lesson, with typical writing 
assignment, and free illustrated book “The Art 
of Writing Salable Stories” giving details of 
Palmer’s unique method of home-study training 
for highest pay in all fields of writing: short 
stories, novels, mysteries, radio-TV scripts, and 
feature articles. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-73 
Hollywood 28, California 











Established 1917 Approved 
for 
Member, National Veterans 
Home Study Council 








ater ee of Authorship 


F R E E : Hollywood 2s. s. Calif., Desk J-73 


Please send me free sample lesson and book, ““The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,’’ which explains how I may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No 
salesman will call. Please print clearly. 


Mr. 
Mrs. peccrccrccesccceccccsccccsceeersnsssssesseesseeres 
Miss 


PID 65s cnc cnnvescesewenageiesenswaekesacbhesueseewene 


Cit sg MER sei ttandsanes 
7 Check here ( ) if eligible for ais training 




















Good Means “Not Dull’ 


Margaret Cousins, managing editor on 
Good Housekeeping, 959 8th Ave., N. Y. 
19, is always in the market for good stories, 
anything up to 20,000 words. “Good” is 
a word editors dote on, to the frustration 
of writers who wish editors would be more 
specific. “Good,” in this case, means stories 
with a strong narrative line, convincing 
character development, and emotional con- 
tent. It also means, says Miss Cousins, 
avoiding “Dull people in dull situations.” 
Would you be interested in meeting the 
character you are writing about? If not, 
your readers won’t be interested in read- 
ing about him. 

Sven-Eric Bergh, who has been active in 
publishing in Europe and America for a 
number of years, is establishing a publish- 
ing house in Stockholm, Sweden, to oper- 
ate under the name of Sven-Erik Berghs 
Bokforlag. He is interested in good fiction 
and non-fiction, also straight whodunits— 
all in Swedish. Send manuscripts to Sven- 
Eric Bergh Associates Inc., Room 429, 522 
5th Ave., N. Y. 

Clues, the Ford Dealer’s Truck Magazine, 
published at 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, 
has had a switch in editorial policy. The 
magazine wants to build up a good inven- 
tory of articles with emphasis on reader 
service—articles that give the truck owner 
information, that show him how to do his 
job faster, more easily, more efficiently, etc. 

Stories should not run longer than about 
700 words, and pictures, including descrip- 
tive captions, should be used wherever 
possible. Top rate is $200 for a two-page 
story that requires minimum editing. If 
you're lucky enough to send a color shot 
that makes the cover, you get an additional 
$150. On stories where photos are not 
needed, the top rate is $100. Clues has 
seven pages of color and a color cover. 

When a company or individual’s name 
is mentioned or pictures of people who 
can be easily identified are used, a release 
(obtainable from the magazine) is re- 
quired. While the editors much prefer to 
have stories submitted in finished form, 
they will answer your query if you send 
them a clear indication of what you have 
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in mind, the angle, picture possibilities and 
a brief outline. Send for their “Questions 
Clues Could Answer as a Reader Service” 
for leads. Frank J. Savage is editor. 


Confession Cliches 


Betty Phares, editor of Your Romance, 
the new confession magazine at Crestwood 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1790 Broadway, N. Y., 
wants strong, dramatic stories of 3500 to 
7000 words and novelettes no longer than 
10,000 words. Stories should deal with the 
problems of women, 16 to 40, in the lower 
to middle income bracket. 

Mrs. Phares says: “Don’t make your 
stories so predictable that the reader can 
tell before page three what is going to hap- 
pen to the heroine. Don’t make the villain 
such an obvious menace that the reader 
spots him instantly and knows your heroine 
is bound to ditch him at the end and go 
back to good old Joe.” 

As for the heroine, if her sin is sexual, it 
is not inevitable that she start a family 
after one reckless date, no matter how inex- 
perienced she may be. But she must, of 
course, suffer in some way for her trans- 
gression. The editor would like fresh back- 
grounds for her stories—even a sports or 
Western background for the hero. She is 
tired of what she calls “Grant City,” the 
mythical small town beloved of some writ- 
ers, an incredibly colorless place. 

Although she used a story with a super- 
natural slant in a recent issue, Mrs. Phares 
does not often buy a fantasy. So don’t send 
her the ghost-story type of thing. And no 
heroines with large incomes; rich girls do 
have problems, but it is hard for most of us 
to identify ourselves with them. Mrs. 
Phares wants plenty of suspense, but writers 
should remember that suspense does not 
necessarily mean crime. Since she uses one 
story an issue told from the male viewpoint 
and is well-stocked with these, send only 
stories from the woman’s viewpoint until 
fall. Pay here is 3c a word, on acceptance. 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 570 
Park Ave., N. Y. 22, offers a first prize of 
$2000 and 12 additional prizes totalling 
$5500 for short mysteries, not exceeding 
10,000 words, that have appeared nowhere 
else. The contest closes Oct. 20, 1953. 
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July is “Christmas” month in the publishing field when Fall and 
holiday publishing schedules are being made up, books designed and 
- printed, advertising and promotion campaign work gotten under way. 


Pageant Press each year recognizes the fact that more books are 
sold in October, November and December of each year than in all the 
other months combined. Accordingly, our schedules are stepped up, 
more printers are employed, as well as additional editorial staff, to 

: insure our noted high quality book design and handling in a much 
reduced production period. There is no compromise in the beautiful 
jackets, the good, clear printing, the handsome binding or in the full 
page national advertisements we place in review media like the New 
York Times Book Review, Retail Bookseller, Library Bulletin, New 
York Herald Tribune and Quill & Quire (Canada). 








Write now for full details or, since time is money (the sooner your 


IMPORTANT! 





book is received, the earlier in the Fall it can be published) send your 





If your book is not yet manuscript direct for a publication report. 
ready, write and tell 
us about it Now. There is no obligation—if we do not conclude arrangements your 





script will be returned at once. Our subsidies remain reasonable—often 
30% less than other leading firms. If your book is in progress, write 


and let us know when it will be ready. 
Free Booklet WX2 on request 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: GREAT BRITAIN: Pearn, Pollinger and Higham, Ltd.— 
CANADA: Burns & MacEachern—DENMARK: Grafisk Forlag—BELGIUM: Les Editions 
Eycelsior—ITALY and FRANCE: Gherado Casini—NORWAY: Per Mortensen—SWEDEN: 
Albert Bonners Forlag—SWITZERLAND: Graphis Press. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 



































General Magazines (First Class) 
The American Magazine, 640 Fifth Ave., New 


York 19, N.Y. Robert Meskill, fiction editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year... 
Fiction: vignettes, 500 words; storiettes, 750 
words; short-shorts, 1500 words; short stories, 
. 3000 to 5000 words; mystery novelettes, 18,000 
words; romantic novelettes, 20,000 words .. . 
Articles that have a high degree of story quality 
and deal with inspirational and human-interest 
material. Subject matter must have wide, national 
appeal to a family audience and treatment must 
be personalized and anecdotal . . . Buys photos 
for illustrative purposes . . . Rates tops but vary, 
on acceptance. 


Collier’s, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y 
Roger Dakin, editor. Issued bi-weekly; 15c a 
copy; $3.50 a year .. . Fiction: short-shorts, 1200 
to 1500 words, any type; short stories, 2000 to 
6000 words, any type but primarily women’s 
interest; novelettes, 12,000 to 15,000 words, same 
requirements as short stories; serials of three and 
four installments, each installment, 10,000 words, 
same requirements as short stories and novelettes 
. . . Short articles of topical interest, 1500 to 
4000 words, and fillers, 500 to 1000 words. 
Address Article Dept. . . . Buys photos occasion- 
ally . . . Reports in two weeks . . . Pays high 
rates, on acceptance. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine, 959 Eighth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. John J. O’Connell, editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.20 a year . . . Fiction: 
2000-word short-shorts, well-rounded, complete 
stories, no sketches; 5000-word short stories, well- 
rounded complete stories with adult, emotional 
depth, light love stories, off-trail stories, no re- 
gional or rural dialect material; 20,000-word 
murder-mystery or suspense stories . . . Articles: 
short pieces of 1500 to 3000 words on subjects 
with broad popular appeal, national significance, 
and requiring good reporting. Also subjects which 
lend themselves to short text pieces of about 1000 
words with considerable illustration. Strongly re- 
gional pieces and pieces about colorful regional 
events outside New York. Query regarding pic- 
ture stories . . . Reports in two weeks . . . Top 
prices and immediate payment. 
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Country Gentleman, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Robert H. Reed, editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year .. . Fiction: 
short stories only, 3000 to 6000 words. . . Prac- 
tical agricultural articles . . . Reports in three 
days... Top rates always. 


The Kiwanis Magazine, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Charles W. Keysor, associate 
editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year 

. Buys very little fiction, but on occasion ac- 
cepts pieces, not over 2000 words, of direct inter- 
est to business and professional men . . . Articles, 
not over 2000 words, should emphasize com- 
munity problems or national, state and inter- 
national affairs and must have significance. Also 
interested in humorous articles dealing with sub- 
jects of interest to men .. . Wants good photos 
with articles and uses picture stories if photog- 
raphy is good. Not interested in posed or stilted 
pix ... Uses limited number of poems of two 
types: (1) short and humorous; (2) longer poetry 
with significant themes. Cannot use doggerel . 
Reports in two weeks . .. Payment varies widely, 
depending on originality, number and quality of 
photos, and quality of writing, on acceptance. 


Magazine Digest, 30 E. 60th St., New York, 
N. Y. Gunther Stuhlman, editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year .. . No fiction bought 

. Articles: inspirational, human-interest stories 
about ordinary people; factual, well-documented 
articles of consumer interest about any aspects of 
merchandise—especially fraudulent advertising— 
affecting large masses of people; also adventure, 
politics, nature, personalities, science, etc... . No 
pix bought . . . Reports in two to three weeks 

. Pays up to $125, on publication. 


Nation’s Business, 1615 H St., 
ington 6, D.C. A. H. Sypher, editor. Issued 
monthly; $18 for three years . . . Has enough 
fiction on hand to last through 1953; buying 
slowly if at all; length, 2500 words . . . Uses 
service, semi-service and general features. Gets 
plenty of general features, but is scouting for 
promotable, cover-line articles . . . Buys 3-para- 
graph to 3-column shorts . . . Reports in one week 
to 10 days .. . Articles start at $500 for 2500 
words, on acceptance. 


N. W., Wash- 





















Another SUCCESS from VANTAGE PRESS! 
PROOF that Vantage not only publishes books, but SELLS them! 


WHITE 


Sick of rejection slip 
“Sorry, but your wor 
sor Thea why not turn 
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for this remarkable sales success. 
can help you as we helped R 
easy to find out. 
descriptive 


ARE YOU LOOKING 


Don't be discouraged by rejection slips. Some of 
Vantage Press's best selling books were turned down 
by commercial publishers. If you have faith in your 
work, and are looking for a publisher, be sure to 
learn about our unusual program for producing, pro- 
moting, and distributing your book. This may be 
your opportunity. 

Vantage Press has a long string of sales 

successes to its name, and Crossword 

Puzzle Dictionary is just one of them. 

Other Vantage books that have chalked 

up big sales—to mention only a few— 

include I'll Call Every Monday, by Orrie 

Hitt (sold for 25¢ reprint—first printing 

250,000); Daddy Was An Undertaker, by 

McDill McCown Gassman (11,000 copies in 

print—three editions); Hollywood, U. S. A., 

by Alice Evans Field; A Yank on Piccadilly, 

by C. L. McDermott (also sold for a 25c 

pocket book—first printing, 150,000 

copies); The Girl from Ruby's, by Chet 

Nichols; Under the Dryer, by Patricia J. 

Riker; A Modern Dictionary of the Holy 

Bible, by Horace C. Jenkins; etc. 

Vantage Press is interested in seeing creative work 
of every type—fiction, non-fiction, and poetry that 
measures up to certain standards. We want to see 
even those manuscripts that have been rejected. 
Remember, publishing history is filled with examples 
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booklet with the coupon below. 
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i our book published 
Mail yo coupon below for a 
free copy of Vantage s 24-page 
brochure describing our effec- 
tive program for publishing 
your book. 





FOR A PUBLISHER? 


of blunders that publishers have made in rejecting 
books which later soared to popularity. 


Learn more about the Vantage cooperative pro- 
gram that has worked so well for so many of our 
authors. Write for our 24-page, illustrated brochure, 
To the Author in Search of a Publisher. \t's free. 
Mail the coupon below, or send a postcard to Peggy 
Stevens, Dept. WII, Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 
St., New York 1, New York, 


Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 





Peggy Stevens, Dept. W11 
Vantage Press, Inc. 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1 





if on the West Coast: 





Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. W11 

6356 Hollywood Bivd., 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Please send me a free copy of your 24-page illus- 


trated brochure, To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. 


Name .. 


Address 











LITERARY AGENTS, NOTE: Vantage Press invites manu- 
scripts of merit from literary agents. On all such manu- 
scripts accepted and published under our cooperative plan, 
it is our regular practice to pay the agent ten per cent of 
the contract price. Inquiries invited. 





Pageant, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Harris Shevelson, editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 


affect the lives of young people 18 to 35: ex- 
poses, marital problems, inspiration, health, child 


























copy; $3.00 a year ... No fiction bought ... rearing, better ways to have fun, etc. Articles TI 
Human-interest, off-beat personalities, self-im- from 2000 to 4000 words; documentaries up to Ang 
provement, medical, sports, etc. text and picture 12,000 words. . Buys photos to illustrate Issu 
features. Submit outline or summary first . articles. . . . Short, humorous verses of four to Poe 
Reports in about one week . .. Pay varies, on eight lines. ... Reports in two weeks. ... Pays one 
acceptance. top rates, on acceptance. A 
Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New Saga, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Ed a 
York 17, N. Y. Mrs. Clara S. Littledale, editor. Fitzgerald, editorial director. Issued monthly; twa 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year.... 25ca copy; $3.00 a year. ... No fiction bought. typ 
No fiction bought. . . Authoritative material in | | | Adventure articles, self-help and how-to ps 
the fields of child development and parent edu- that appeals to male readers; profiles on colorful fer 
cation. Personal experience articles on how a men of wide reputation; humor, crime, classics, 
particular family dealt with a problem in child sports—anything of interest to men, but little ( 
care and guidance. Good exposition with specific expose or sex . . . Buys photos, especially with tim 
instances to drive home points. Length: 2500 picture sets. . . . Reports in two weeks. . . . Pays Issi 
words. . . . Buys photos. . . . Reports in two $150 to $500. W: 
to three weeks. . . . Pays on acceptance. pay 
True, the Man’s Magazine, 67 W. 44th St., ‘ 
Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. New York 36, N. Y. Ken W. Purdy, editor. b 
Wade H. Nichols, editor. Issued monthly; 35c Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. .. pv 
a copy; $3.00 a year. ... Realistic stories deal- No fiction bought. . . . Factual stories of interest ‘ 
ing with the problems and interests of young to men. Usual feature length about 5000 words; a 
people from 18 to 35 years old: short-shorts fillers, 500, 1000, and 2500 words; one 20,000 ol 
about 1200 words; short stories from 3500 to word story per issue. . . . Seldom buys photos rer 
5000 words; novels about 40,000 words. . .. except to illustrate text pieces. . . . Reports in 
Forthright, constructive articles dealing with the 10 days or less. . . . Pays $750 and up for fea- 
vital issues and problems of our time as they tures; $1500 for 20,000-worders. Cc 
tw 
fei 
pa 
ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS ; 
so 
sic 
| haven't advertised for sometime, but | am now extending my list and will once ar 
more work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many sc 
of my "name" writers | am regularly selling today came to me originally as be- fi 
ginners as a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. . 
In my twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all : 
of the magazines in the pulp field. ; > 
IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% rt 
commission basis. P 
IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and de- . 
tailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 , 
words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special rates on si 
novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made I 
several sales for you. : 
t 
Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 
C 
FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent : 
1419 Jesup Avenue New York City rn 
t 
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Poetry Magazines 


The American Bard, 9141 Cimarron St., Los 
Angeles 47, Calif. Rexford W. Sharp, editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. . . 
Poetry contests with cash prizes. . . . Reports in 
one month. 


American Weave, 1559 E. 115th St., Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. Loring Williams, editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year; $3.00 for 
. Uses well-written poetry of all 


two years... 
types and lengths. ... Reports in two to three 
weeks. . . . No pay, but various cash prizes of- 
fered. 


Contemporary Poetry, 4204 Roland Ave., Bal- 
timore 10, Md. Mary Owings Miller, editor. 
Issued annually in October; $2.50 a copy. . 
Wants poetry. ... Reports in two days. ... No 
pay, but copy of issue to each contributor. 


The Country Poet, Sanbornville, N. H. Edited 
by committee of volunteer workers. Issued quar- 
terly with the seasons; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. . . . Wants poetry. . . . Reports promptly 
except during winter. ... Pays royalty based on 
sales; since circulation is about 500, each poem 
brings about $1, on publication. 


Essence, 55 Trumbull St., New Haven 11, 
Conn. Joseph Payne Brennan, editor. Issued 
twice a year; 25c a copy; 50c a year... . Pre- 
fers poetry in the shorter lengths. Partial to no 
particular school; will use any carefully-wrought 
poem which communicates something. Welcomes 
so-called off-trail pieces. Two types of submis- 
sions have no chance: obvious amateur verse 
and pieces employing the tongue-in-cheek ob- 
scurity of clever but uninspired English majors. 
. . . Reports in two weeks. Submissions must in- 
clude stamped, self-addressed return envelopes 
to be considered; otherwise, they are destroyed. 

. No pay, contributor’s copy only. 


Florida Magazine of Verse, P. O. Box 336, 
Winter Park, Fla. Charles Hyde Pratt, editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year... . 
Will consider any kind of poetry, but prefers 
rhymed lyrics, sonnet length or shorter. . . . Re- 
ports in 15 days... . No pay, except a few cash 
prizes. 


Kansas City Poetry Magazine, Box 14, Kan- 
sas City 10, Mo. Guest editor each month. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year... . 
Wants poetry. . . . Pays $1 and more for contest 


poems, 


Lantern, 62 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. B. McAllister, editor. Issued quarterly; 40c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. . . . Wants poetry, prefer- 
ably short, but any type. . Reports in onc 
month, . . . No pay; prizes only. 


Midland Poetry Review, P.O. Box 132, Shel- 
byville, Ind. Loren Phillips, editor. Issued quar- 





GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. 50c per thousand 
words; manuscripts over 10,000 words, 15c per page; 
poetry Ic per line, plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading ded by editors of 
national magazines, used by thousands of successful writers. 
Let the PLOT GENIE furnish you with countless dramatic plots 
for the story types now in demand. Write wat the editors 
want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ checks. Send today 
for free descriptive literature. 


J. C. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, Calif. 











LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free copy ‘‘Writer’s Guide.” 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. Box 146 Dept. D New Ulm, Minn. 








COMPLETE TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts, poetry, letters, speeches, bulletins 
Will address envelopes, post cards 
Reasonable Rates. Prompt Delivery. 


MARCELLA BITTENBENDER 
P. ©. Box 174, S. S. Oil City, Pa. 











PROFITABLE BOOK and STORY SALES 


© Distinguished manuscript appraisal and best-seller @ 
ghost-writing at low rates. 
e@ World-wide contacts with leading publishers, 
radio, television and movie studios. 
AUTHORS’ and PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street, Jackson Heights 70, New York @ 








You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter | 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 





Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 


P. O. Box 56D—Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio—Phone AV 2332 
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terly in March, June, Sept., Dec.; 50c a copy; 
$1.75 a year. . . . Uses short articles on poets 
and poetry; small cash payment; overstocked on 
these until March, 1954... Wants poetry... . 
Reports in 10 days. . . . No pay, but prizes 
awarded for five best poems in each issue. Prizes 
usually books, sometimes oil paintings, sent with- 
in 10 days after publication. 


New Verse Magazine, Little Gallery Studio, 
Janesville, Wis. Elizabeth Richards, editor. Issued 
quarterly; 40c a copy; $1.50 a year... . Wants 
general, seasonal, and contemplative poetry of 
high quality. . . . No pay, but prizes offered to 
winners of popular votes contest. 


Pegasus Poetry Quarterly of Greenwich Vil- 
lage, 39 Bedford St., New York 14, N. Y. Edited 
by board of five members. Issued quarterly; 50c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. . . . Wants poetry... . 
Reports in one to two months . . . No pay, but 
complimentary copy to contributors. 


Poet Lore, 30 Winchester St., Boston, Mass. 
Edmund R. Brown, editor. Issued quarterly; 
$2.00 a copy; $5.00 a year. . . . Wants literary 
essays, plays, poetry. . . . Reports in two weeks. 
. . . No pay, copies of magazine only. 


Sonnet Sequences, Box 1231, Washington 13, 
D. C. Murray L. and Hazel S. Marshall, editors. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year... . 
Sonnet magazine; octaves limited to two rhymes, 
sestets to two or three rhymes with no final 
couplet. ... Reports in five days... . No pay- 
ment. 


Wings, A Quarterly of Verse, P. O. Box 332, 
Mill Valley, Calif. Stanton A. Coblentz, editor. 
Issued quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year... . 
Uses reviews of current books in field of poetry, 
up to 500 or 600 words; best to query first... . 
Wants poetry, the best lyrical work available: 
sonnets, quatrains, short narratives; no freakish 
or so-called experimental work. Length limit: 
40 to 50 lincs. . .. Reports in three weeks... . 
No pay; prizes only. 


Play Publishers 


Eldridge Publishing Co., Franklin, Ohio. H. C. 
Eldridge, Jr., editor. . . . Publishes plays and 
entertainments for the amateur trade. Needs 
three and one-act plays (comedy-dramas and 
farces preferred), lodge drills, game books, stunt 
books, pantomimes, humorous Christmas plays 
(three and one-act), short humorous entertain- 
ments, and plays for middle grades. . . . Reports 
in 60 to 90 days. ... Pay depends on type of 
manuscript. 


Plays, The Drama Magazine for Young Peo- 
ple, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. A. S. 
Burack, editor. Issued monthly from October to 
May; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. . . . One-act 
plays with simple settings suitable for production 
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by young people from six to 16. Casts may be 
mixed, all male or all female. Plays with one 
scene preferred. Subjects: holiday, historical, 
biographical, patriotic, comedy, etc. Maximum 
lengths: primary, 8 to 10 double-spaced type- 
written pages; intermediate, 15 typewritten 
pages; junior high and older groups, 25 type- 
written pages; prefers plays shorter than maxi- 
mum lengths. No musical plays or pageants; no 
disfigured characters; dialect used rarely, if at 
all. .. . Pays various rates, on acceptance. 


Photography Magazines 


Camera Magazine, 217 E. 25th St., Baltimore 
18, Md. Mark Mooney, Jr., APSA, editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5 a year; $8.00 for two 
years. .. . Down-to-earth, how-to-do-it articles 
about photographic processes, techniques, etc. 
Full-length “Camerette” features done on assign- 
ment only. Other articles about 1000 to 2000 
words, with adequate illustrations and sufficient 
text to do justice to subject. . . . Wants articles 
well illustrated, but seldom buys individual pic- 
tures. . . . Tries to report in one month... . 
Pays 2c a word, about $3 a picture, on ac- 
ceptance, 


Fawcett Books, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. George Tilton, managing editor. Publishes 
Good Photography, Photography Handbook, 
Candid Photography, Prize Winning Photogra- 
phy, and Salon Photography as annuals at 75c 
a copy. . . . Buys suitable articles from 600 to 
1200 words, accompanied by high-grade pictorial 
photographs. . . . Reports in two weeks. . . 
Pay is on acceptance. 


Modern Photography, 251 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. Jacquelyn Judge, editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. . . . Buys 
illustrated articles of interest to amateur photo- 
graphers; single pix for spot illustration use. 
. . » Reports in one to three weeks. . . . Pays $10 
to $25 each for one-time rights on black and 
whites; $25 to $200 for one-time rights on color; 
about $60 per printed page for text. 


Book Publishers 


Greenberg: Publisher, 201 E. 57th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. Elliott W. McDowell, editor. ... 
No fiction bought. ... General non-fiction, 
sports, hobby, crafts, hunting and fishing books. 
. . . Reports in four weeks. . . . Pay is on royal- 
ty basis. 


Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6, Mass. Howard S. Cady, editor. . . 
Adult fiction and non-fiction, preferably no 
shorter than 60,000 words. Shorter juveniles. In 
addition to fiction, wants biography, history, cur- 
rent affairs, travel and drama. . . . Reports in 
about one month. Royalties paid semi- 
annually. 
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Picture Magazines 


Eye Magazine, 270 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Dan Merrin, editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.25 a year. . . . Buys photos and arti- 
cles, 2000 to 3000 words: expose, crime, war, 
adventure; vivid, factual, unusual. . . . Reports 
in 10 days. . .. Pays $25 per page on photos, 
except for flat rates agreed upon for assignments. 


Modern Man, 542 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10, Ill. -C. G. Fuller, editor. Issued monthly; 
50¢ a copy. ... Buys articles well illustrated by 
photographs or capable of illustration by art 
work. Subjects: true adventure, how-to articles 
on trains, guns, boats, etc., sports, material with 


strong masculine appeal. . . . Buys photos only 
as part of picture story. . . . Reports in 10 to 20 
days. . . . Pays $75 to $200, on acceptance. 


Photo Magazine, 270 Park Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Marv Karp, editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.25 a year. . . . Buys photos and 
vivid true-action stories, 2000 to 3000 words. 
Subjects: expose, crime, adventure, war stories. 

. Reports in 10 days. . . . Pays $25 a page 
for picture sets, except on specific assignments. 


Scholastic Roto, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Glenn Hanson, editor. Issued monthly 
during school year. . . . Picture supplement to 
high school newspapers. . . . Principal need: pic- 
ture stories. All phases of teen-age and high- 
school life covered pictorially. ... A few text 
articles bought. Subjects must have direct teen- 
age appeal: dating, social relationships, unusual 
youth and school activities, sports, etc. Length 
limit: 1000 words. Illustrations should accom- 
pany text. . . . Reports in two weeks. . . . Pays 
$10 a picture and up to $150 for center spread 
and cover picture stories, on publication. 


Weekend Picture Magazine, 231 St. James St., 
W., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. A. G. Gilbert, 
editor. Issued weekly. . . . Fiction: short stories 
up to 3000 words and short-shorts, 1000 words. 
Good action; honest characterization; good taste. 
General locale or Canadian regional. . . . Limited 
market for short articles on Canadian subjects or 
general subjects of Canadian interest. Topical 
fillers. Queries advisable. . . . Buys photos. 
. . . Reports in two weeks. . . . Pay for fiction, 
$250 and up; articles, $150 and up; fillers, 
$50 to $75; photos, $10 for black and whites, 
$50 for color; on acceptance. 





Let an editor type your manuscript! 


Experienced editor and writer will give oP god story the 
professional touches it deserves. bond paper, 
extra first and last pages, carbon copy. minor correc- 
tions. Fifty cents per thousand words 


ELLIS IRVING CRONK 








Hotel Shoreham, 666 Carondelet, Los Angeles, Calif. 








YOUR BOOK 
CAN BE 


PUBLISHED 


AND ON SALE 
FOR 


CHRISTMAS! 


If you are an author looking for a pub- 
lisher for your script, you well realize 
that the most important points in publi- 
cation are timing and the sales campaign. 


Everyone in the book trade — whether 
it be on the sales or publishing side — 
knows that the holiday season is the best 
time to launch a book. This holds true 
for fiction and non-fiction, poetry and 
anthologies. 


This Christmas, Comet Press Books is 
launching one of the best lists in its 
history. These books will not only be 
given the finest in production services, 
but will also be given professional, top- 
flight promotion and publicity. 


With over thirty years of experience be- 
hind us, we know that we can give your 
beok every advantage in cooperative 
publishing. From the initial editing 
through to the distribution of bound 
books, every phase of manufacturing is 
carried on under centralized supervision 
in our own plant. This is important, be- 
cause the scheduling and timing which 
your book will receive are your guar- 
antee that the book will be ON SALE 
for the Christmas buying period. 


If you have not already written for our 
free booklet PUBLISHING YOUR BOOK, 
do it NOW. Better yet—and to save 
time, send your manuscript for a com- 
plete report, at no obligation. Write 
to Dept. D-7. 








COMET PRESS BOOKS 


11 West 42 St.. New York 36 








































CARTOONIST 


CUES] 


By Pat Fulford 


HERE IN ENGLAND cartoons don’t mean a 
funny drawing and a good gag; they mean 
a satirical comment on the news of the day 
and people in public life—similar to our edi- 
torial cartoons. A gag is called a “humor- 
ous drawing.” With the exception of occa- 
sional American reprints, gag cartooning as 
we know it appears in the magazines, but 
never in the newspapers. Most cartoonists 
seen regularly in the daily papers in Eng- 
land are under contract. But a few of the 
magazines do use free-lance work and will 
welcome submissions from American car- 
toonists. 


Major Kark of Norman Kark Publica- 
tions claims that procedure for selecting 
cartoons in England is quite similar to that 
used in America—but it isn’t. He says: 
“Some years ago we used to accept submis- 
sions through the mail, but when we found 
that we needed two or more people to wade 
through it all, we discontinued the policy. 
Now, only names are considered and the 
beginner doesn’t waste his time or ours un- 
til he is qualified by having had his work 
published elsewhere.” 


Kark adds: “We would like to see some 
American cartoons though we don’t pay 
the same rates. We pay slightly over five 
pounds (about $15) and occasionally more. 
We like fine line drawings on any subject 
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which would be easily understood here. 
Though Bandwagon, our best magazine for 
cartoons, is now being revised as to content 
and format and will not be on the stands 
for some months, we are buying material 
for it now. Courier and Today do not buy 
much outside material and could not be 
considered free-lance markets. We prefer to 
have cartoonists and writers of humor ma- 
terial contact us first with ideas they have 
in mind.” 

As examples of cartoons which appear 
in Bandwagon, here are two Kark has 
bought: a line of mice queuing up before a 
mouse trap for a nibble of cheese (in Eng- 
land rationing is still in force) ; two chefs 
eating dinner in a restaurant and a custo- 
mer pointing to them: “I’ll have what those 
two gentlemen ordered.” 

Major Kark is interested in seeing written 
humor, what visiting Americans think of 
English customs, about 1000 words. He 
pays about 20 pounds (between $50 and 
$60), shortly after publication. Address 
Norman Kark Publications, Grand Bldg., 
Trafalgar Sq., London W.C.2, England. 

Bayard Publications, 30 Cork St., Lon- 
don W. 1, have two publications, Club- 
man and Bedside Clubman, a monthly and 
a quarterly, and are now working on a 
new magazine which will be all cartoons. 
These will be reprints, bought through the 
Ben Roth Agency, of gags from leading 
American magazines. The new book, as 
yet untitled, is expected to be published in 
the fall. For Clubman and Bedside Club- 
man written humor, male slant preferred, 
from 1000 to 1500 words, is wanted, with 
payment at about 25 pounds (approximate- 
ly $75). Most salable subject matter: Eng- 
lish life as seen through American eyes. Ad- 
dress “The Editor.” 

Men Only and London O pinion, 1 South- 
ampton St., London W.C.2, use American 
reprints mainly, bought through agents, but 
the editor, David Arkell, says he is al- 
ways glad to see free-lance material. He, 
too, is especially partial to written humor 
material of about 1000 words and up, pay- 
ing about one pound for 100 words ($3), 
male slant preferred. Men Only looks like 
our Coronet, without so many photographs. 
London Opinion is larger, more elaborate. 
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We visited Punch, and Associate Editor 
R. Brockbank, who is also a cartoonist on 
the magazine, claims that he is still recover- 
ing from the shock of sitting in on cartoon 
buying in New York. “We do things in a 
more ‘stealthy’ manner here, sort of creep 
up on each other with ideas for cartoons,” 
he says. “Englishmen are shocked by ab- 
ruptness in any form, consider it bad man- 
ners, and must be trained to enjoy what our 
magazine considers funny. But once they 
get the gag, they will laugh at it from 
then on.” Brockbank offered as an example 
the “English Schoolgirls,” by Ronald Searle, 
a series of cartoons featuring ugly, uni- 
formed, pug-nosed kids getting into all 
kinds of mischief. “At first, nobody liked 
the ‘schoolgirls’ but after a few months they 
caught on and Englishmen are still asking 
for them though the feature has long been 
dropped.” 

Brockbank took us into a conference 
room and showed us a tremendously long 
table where he said the editors meet when 
they are in town and where editorial 
decisions are made, usually over tea. The 
table, about 20 feet long, is completely 
covered with the carved initials of former 
“greats,” including those of “Tenniel” who 
illustrated Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonder- 
land. 

Brockbank explained that Punch has 
used the same cover design for over 100 
years and will always use it. He told us that 
when a border of red was added several 
years ago, thousands of readers wrote letters 
protesting the change. “You'll find that it is 
characteristic of the English to dislike 
change, that great store is set by tradition 
and that antiquity is prized above almost 
everything else in England.” 

Brockbank, who assists Editor M. Mug- 
geridge, told us that he will look at submis- 
sions from American cartoonists providing 
their work has appeared in the New Yorker, 
but he later amended this statement to 
mean providing they do New Yorker type 
cartoons. According to Brockbank, “We 
rarely get any submissions from American 
cartoonists and don’t recall buying any 
lately. American cartoons are easily spotted 
because of the difference in drawing back- 
grounds. For instance, our furniture is 








THE CARTOONIST 


Official magazine of the National Cartoonists Society 
The next issue contains words, photos, and drawings by: 
Milt Caniff, Harold Gray, Chic ‘Young, Frank Willard, Ha 
Ketcham, Mike Angelo, Ham Fisher, Frank King and others. 
Done especially ven this magazine. 
= — and get such a line up 
= glamour and fun? 
For onky ‘one dollar a year (four issues) 
Send a buck to 
MORT WALKER 


49 Northridge Road Old Greenwich, Conn. 








IT’S KING SIZE! Byer issue ocheed with NEWS— 
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ARTICLES — FEATURES  SALORE — _ OMARKET IPS— 
GAG WRITERS MARKET LISTS — NOTHING LIK iT 
EVER BEFORE IN THE Le eh nad THE CART 
BUSINESS AND JUST 4.00 A YE 
Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing 
industry. Send for free copy today! 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 years’ experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed (in pica or elite type) 20-Ib. 
bond paper, with one carbon. Ms. over |0 pages extra 
first and last pages, minor corrections. 40 cents per 
thousand words, plus return postage. 
KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 








WE WANT CARTOONS! 


Girls — Cheesecake — General 
Fast Action! Prompt Payment 
Pleasant Rejection Slip! 


TIMELY FEATURES, INC. 
270 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 


825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohio 








INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN. WHERE to sell 
WHAT they want — WHO buys. Published on the js 
and 15th. Market list. 13 issues, $6.00, 26 issues, $11.00, 

trial subscription $1.00. Sample 25c. Pat Fulford, Editor. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St. Est. 1947 New York 14, N. Y. 











2 NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
GAGWRITERS & CARTOONISTS 


Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and car- 
toonists. Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance 
to enable gagwriters and cartoonists to meet magazine 
deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. Spiral- 
bound, illustrated. : $2.00 
500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists 
500 ready made captions with explanations of how to 
convert them into effective sales producing gags and 
GROEN ais casos 1 dc cdecesnancesetpnsceesseges eon $2.00 
How to Create 1000 Gags a Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists analyzes and explains clearly, the 
various devices for producing selling gags. A complete 
analysis of cartoon humor. Fully illustrated........ $2.00 


Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS 


170 Broadway Sulte 205W N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
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FREE OFFER 


e@ “Send me the two first pages 
of any story or book you've tried 
to sell. I'll Blue-pencil them free 
to show you how I’ve been able to 
help others sell first time out.” 
(Look up my published works in 
the new ‘‘Who Knows—~and What’’ 
authors’ edition of ‘‘Who’s Who 


in America.’’) Act Now—Today! 
ae og of Reseda, Calif., 
sold ‘SOLO’ to 
MALKE for $1: 25. Thanks, Dave!’ 


pin gee ‘*Formula for West- 
erns' “Ee 
Fillers ” 

for $1. Save SOc. Order from: 


DAVIS LOTT, Editorial Consultant 


CLOVER HOUSE PUBLISHERS, Box 1107 
Santa Monica 7, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


230 E. Ninth St. Apt. 210 prtenpet, Indiana 
Tel.: Li 7027 





HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


at meget arn tel to “gem with your writing—and selling 
—problems, I'll tell you if a script (screen, TV, maga- 
zine, novel) is salable, and if not how to revise it: $1 
per thousand words, Or I'll do it over, Ask me about 
my kind of ghosting! 


DOROTHY DOYLE 


1129-25th St. 


Santa Monica, Calif. . 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A, B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appear ing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 

“tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Don’t type your — SS oe Let an expert do it 
for you! Bond pa gd corrections, free carbon, 
free extra first and last pages on mss. of 10,000 wo 
or more. Mailed flat. Prompt service. Twenty-five 
cents per typewritten page. One dollar minimum. 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 £. 50 Terrace, WA 3708, Kansas City, Mo. 











YOUR NAME AS AUTHOR 


on a professional ghost-written book or story means per- 
sonal satisfaction, prestige, often a substantial profit—and 
may start you on a successful career as a writer. Detailed 
information in regard to a reliable, long established ghost- 
writing service with many regular clients sent on request. 


OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICE 


23D Green St. 
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Wollaston 70, Mass. 


quite different, our ceiling lines have mold- 
ing of some sort, even English clothes are 
different. If any of your cartoonists are 
interested in submitting to Punch, they had 
better study some of our back copies first. 
We pay ten pounds and up (about $30), 
the highest rates in England.” 

Together we looked at some of the gags 
in a current issue to see this “difference” in 
backgrounds. Two of them were prize ring 
gags, complete with ropes, cheering audi- 
ence, seconds and a microphone—the same 
the world over. Two were about the Coro- 
nation, the trouble in getting seats, fun 
poked at the decorations, etc., and were 
typically English. The rest had vague street 
backgrounds. We finally decided that it isn’t 
the drawing that makes the difference, or 
even the backgrounds; it is more the actions 
of the people, the slower pace, and the cus- 
toms of the country which make American 
and English cartoons seem unlike in many 
respects. 

Punch uses about six or eight cartoons a 
week, most of them a fine line type of 
drawing (like Steinberg and Mary Petty) 
seldom seen in America. Ronald Searle, one 
of the top artists in England, Hickey, Cum- 
mings, and Massbridge all use a spidery, 
scratchy, loose type of drawing, while 
David Langdon, Siggs, J. W. Taylor and 
Brockbank work with wash and the heavier 
pen line peculiar to American magazines. 
Those who wish to submit work to Punch 
may address batches to Editor M. Mugge- 
ridge or R. Brockbank at 10 Bouverie St., 
London E. C, 2. 

Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, 
Farringdon St., London E. C. 2, is one of the 
largest publishing firms in England. It puts 
out about 30 magazines, half of them for 
women. Written humor material, especially 
from American women, is welcomed here, 
with rates the “highest in the publishing 
business.” The editors would like to see im- 
pressions of English life as seen through 
American eyes. Two books, Argosy and 
Answers, small-size general circulation 
magazines, also buy written humor, and oc- 
casionally a few cartoons. Short features, 
with a humor slant, pay slightly more at 
these two magazines than at the women’s 
publications. 
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Everybody's Weekly, 114 Fleet St., Lon- 
don E. C. 4, is a slick general magazine Thousands of plots for rg nce = age 
using quite a few reprints handled through television and plays can be invented by users o 
the Ben Roth Agency, mostly from our lead- FREDERICK PALMER'S 
ing publications. The editor, Edgar Ains- PSYCHO-PLOT 
worth, is anxious to see written humor no ails 
shorter than 1000 words, with a 3000-word mapas be bd aibinenie. re 
top length, payment at from 25 to 30 


pounds ($75 “ $100) Any subject eile Price $1.00 postpaid In U.S. and Canada 








the sun is acceptable, but from Americans N. D. HEATH 

he prefers to see impressions of British life. 5385 Edgewood Place Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
The Ben Roth Agency, 8 Longview Refund if returned in good condition in 5 days. 

Drive, Scarsdale, New York, which handles 

most of the cartoon reprints from American 

publications, is doing a wonderful job in YOUR sauna we WORTHY 

England. In the long run, it will pay the OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 

U.S. cartoonist to deal through the Ben Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN fer 

Roth Agency by signing a contract with Quality Typing ot Reasonable Rates 

Roth rather than to handle his own ma- 1278 Third Avenue (ot Tard $f.) New York 21 





terial in England or elsewhere abroad. Roth 


has copyi‘ght permission registered with WRITERS' TYPING SPECIALIST 





i nm id My wide t d editi ce will hel t 
most foreign governments and gets pa see te pee tan ee ae Ger A cone. 
promptly for each reprint used, whereas the Poetry lc per line. Postage extra. 

e h ll Rates lower on Book Manuscripts. 
average cartoonist who sells one or two SEND FOF My COURSE IN WRITIRC FOR FOLDER 
cartoon reprints will have quite a wait for THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES 

i — i WILL C. DERRY 
his money—if he gets it at all. It has taken stiaiiie iiceiaiad alii ttle: 





Ben Roth some years to build up foreign 
markets for reprints from American car- BOOK WRITERS 
toonists, and they have no conception of a ; 

Is your manuscript interpretive of Texas or the South- 
the tremendous amount of work that goes west? If so, write for our brochure, Book Publishing in 
into the systematic buying and selling of | the Southwest. 
cartoons abroad. THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1838 San Antonio 6, Texas 
Exhibition of U. S. Cartoons 


The Exhibition of American Cartoons, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


held at F. W. Sears, Ltd., 21 Grosvenor Chie FY RENE SNS Oe Sage 
: 4 Publishers recommend my services. 

St., London W. 1, was a success and the 

public seemed to enjoy it thoroughly. The ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 








(Continued on page 62) 


EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 


The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for . . . that's what 
I have to offer; be it revision, coaching, etc. 


PLUS MARKETING 


For Consultation appointments, Phone DU 9-8967 
learn about your prospects 
through my Talent Quiz—$1.00 
See what famous writers are and do in 
my book MODERN WRITERS — $3.00 


Write for information to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 
Box 57275, Flint Station — Los Angeles 57, California 
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By Don Bishop 


THERE ARE indications that broadcasting 
officialdom is thinking more and more 
about writers. 

Charles C. Barry, vice president in charge 
of programs at NBC, writing in the RCA 
house organ about his network’s deals with 
writers Robert E. Sherwood and Thomas 
W. Phipps, said (after detailing the ar- 
rangements with Sherwood) : “It would be 
short-sighted, however, if we relied alone on 
our ability to lure the proven talent of other 
mediums to television. For a time this might 
suffice, but in the end artistic atrophy 
would set in and we would find our- 
selves flapping helplessly on the muddy bot- 
tom of a drying pool. We must grow from 
within, and grow quickly and vigorously, 
for the other entertainment forms are 
dwarfed by the vastness and the hunger 
for creative ideas that characterize televi- 
sion. 

“An indication of our recognition of this 
vital truth as it relates to writers is con- 
tained in the arrangements worked out with 
Mr. Phipps. Although he previously had 
established a considerable reputation with 
his work for leading magazines and for 
motion pictures, he is essentially a product 
of television. He came to it with his plays 
several years ago when television’s audience 
was small by comparison and the rewards 
of writers were on a like scale. Soon his 
original one-hour dramas were being seen 
regularly on the Robert Montgomery Pres- 
ents and Television Playhouse programs 
and he came to be identified as one of tele- 
vision’s most prolific and successful authors. 
We recognized that stature and asked Mr. 
Phipps to sign a contract calling for him 
to write 12 original hour-long dramas for 
network use within the space of a year. 





“It is perhaps unfortunate that writers 
cannot be developed like television tubes. 
In the scientific end of our business, the 
inventors and technicians can work in their 
laboratories until they are sure they have 
the fully matured mechanism for transmit- 
ting the action and the words of the tele- 
vision stage. Their frustrations are known 
only to themselves until they are at last 
ready with a new, perfected wonder of 
science. 

“Not so with writers. Their work must 
be exposed to public view and then the ver- 
dict is rendered for them by the viewers. A 
producer can think he has something good, 
a cast can learn the lines and the move- 
ments of the play and deliver them with 
great spirit, but they can never be sure, 
never take for granted the public’s accept- 
ance and approval of what they are offer- 
ing. A writer must do his work in the cruci- 
ble of public gaze. 

“We are happy, then, to be able to un- 
derwrite the efforts of a writer such as Mr. 
Phipps—and to look for others who have 
grown up with, the medium—in order to 
assure our own future... .” 

It may be a long time before any sub- 
stantial number of TV drama writers— 
such as Sherwood and Phipps at NBC, Wil- 
liam Saroyan at CBS—are listed as regular 
employees at the networks. But at least 
there is growing recognition of the writer 
by the upper echelon. 

What about TV personnel who deal on 
the working level with writers—including 
the unknowns who send in scripts without 
benefit of previous reputations on Broad- 
way or in Hollywood? 

We cite Edward B. Roberts, script editor 
for Armstrong’s Circle Theatre (NBC-TV, 











Tuesdays, 9:30-10:00 p. m., EDT), as one 
of the more considerate purchasers of 
scripts. He is liked and respected by every- 
one in the industry. In addition to sending 
writers, On request, a six-page memoran- 
dum on the kind of plays needed for Arm- 
strong’s Circle Theatre, Roberts has pre- 
pared an 11-page document called “Writ- 
ing the Half-Hour Television Play ... . 
The Hard Way.” It contains a few of the 
ideas Roberts will incorporate in a book, 
Television Writing and Selling, which will 
be published in August. We quote from 
the pamphlet: 

“What, then, ideally and practically, can 
be done to construct a good half-hour tele- 
vision play? 

“First, a single situation is all that’s 
needed, and all there’s time for. On this 
single situation, a story is built to a logical 
first-act climax, with strong suspense. The 
second act picks up at this climax, and 
moves through rising action to a high 
climax and on to the denouement. There 
can be no subplots; there preferably are no 
flashbacks. 

“Secondly, the characters must give their 
own exposition, in a single situation; and 
their dialogue must be so written that it 
characterizes, gives exposition and simul- 
taneously advances the story. There is no 
time for minor characters who talk about 
the plight the protagonist is in, setting the 
scene for his entrance. The sooner a tele- 
vision protagonist comes on camera and 
undertakes his own exposition, the better 
the television play is. 

“This circumstance makes it possible to 
state a rule from which I personally believe 
there can be no deviation: exposition must 
be given in action. The playwright must 
devise dramatic, illustrative incidents at 
once to show his protagonist in the situation 
of the play, exposing what’s happened be- 
fore the fade-in, and advancing the story— 
all three.” 

x * * 

Stars Over Hollywood, CBS-Radio, Satur- 
days, 12:30-1:00 p. m., EDT. Sponsor: 
Carnation Milk. Producer: Don Clark. 
Scripts go to Stars Over Hollywood, 9370 
Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia. 
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for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 
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“THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS" 


Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. for from 1 day to 7 
weeks, Tuition includes an e of writing instruction, 
room, meals. References: WHO »S WHO IN THE MID- 
WEST. Or I’ll mail information on how I can help ¥ U 
succeed, by mail. Free illustrated brochure. (15th year.) 


MILDRED |. REID 
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New Training Method 
makes SELLING 
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You are shown how to develop fully the ability 
your aptitude indicates. You write more easily, 
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coming a better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing your 
powers of self-expression. 





Remarkably, you make your imagination, dreams 
and emotions serve you as a writer. It is no won- 
der that students of THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER are selling stories, articles and 
poems to all types of magazines. Let us tell you 
how to express yourself with individuality, with 
freshness and charm...the qualities editors want. 
= in the coupon below and learn 
FR FE how you may try this wonderful new 
method without charge. 





SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin, Denver 6, Colo. 
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Your BOOK manuscripts and MAGA- 
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writing problem. No courses. 

Com. basis for authors with current 
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Others must pay a service fee. 

Careful censideration given to all requests 
for information. 
Typing service if desired 
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155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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This old standby of the free lance is 
still purchasing radio scripts suitable for 
Saturday morning audiences. Payment is 
$250 for a script for which no rewrite is 
necessary. That price is for a single broad- 
cast, all other rights remaining with the 
author. Furthermore, he’s assured of a 
credit on the program. 

A drama suitable for Saturday morning 
audiences is almost anything you offer as 
long as you abide by network standards. 
In other words, avoid too much drinking, 
kidnapping, offense to a racial or religious 
group, and anything in bad taste. As for 
type of drama, you can come up with boy- 
meets-girl, comedy, drama, or even fan- 
tasy. Ordinary people make interesting sub- 
jects for dramatic study; the packager re- 
ports that too many writers submit plays 
about Hollywood people, millionaires, band- 
leaders, and others of the “glamorous” set. 

The “Stars” in the show’s title comes 
from the fact that a Hollywood star is cast 
in the lead. So be sure to center the story 
about the-star. The program alternates 
male and female stars, but for some reason 
most free lances write about female stars. 
Thus, there’s a greater chance of selling 
a play written for a male lead. 

Casts for Stars Over Hollywood plays 
should be held to five, although all but the 
star may double in roles. You may write 
scripts (in two acts) totaling from 24 to 
26 minutes for the entire drama, and dur- 
ing rehearsals the dialogue will be cut te 
about 22 minutes. 

Stars Over Hollywood buys only scripts 
which have never been produced. Radio 
adaptations of published short stories are 
acceptable, however, provided the original 
author submits the radio script or the rights 
to the original story have been obtained by 
the radio writer. Enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope if you want your manu- 
script returned. A prompt reading is 
promised. 

* * 

Robert B. Ryne, 26, of Montgomery, 

Ala., won the first prize of $2,000 in cash 
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and an expense-paid trip to New York in 
the annual Dr. Christian Award script con- 
test. Ryne’s play, “The Boy Who Saw 
God,” was his first attempt at radio script- 
writing. A graduate of the University of 
Alabama, he is now a trade paper reporter 
for Hatton Publications in Montgomery. 

Winners of the three $500 runners-up 
prizes were Carol Warner Gluck and Pearl 
Sanders of New York City, and Nicholas 
E. Baehr of Brooklyn. Prizes of $350 went 
to Ravina Gelfand, St. Paul, Minn.; Doro- 
thy Taron, Pine Grove, Penn.; Bill Mon- 
roe, Shreveport, La.; Ann Saling, Seattle, 
Wash.; Constance Cameron, New York 
City; Nina Kay, Fair Lawn, N. J.; Irving 
Kissen, Far Rockaway, N. Y.; Gene O’Ban- 
non, San Antonio, Tex.; I. J. Rock, 
Livonia, Mich.; and Freda McCaig and 
Richard Cook, a writing team of San 
Francisco. 

* - * 

Irving Gaynor Neiman has been widely 
applauded by the critics for his adaptation 
of John O’Hara’s Appointment in Samarra 
for Robert Montgomery Presents. The book 
contains some touchy subjects for television 
presentation. Here’s what Neiman has to 
say about them: 

“At first blush, they seem greater than 
the novel. You start with a drunken wastrel 
(Julian English) who in the space of three 
days throws a drink in the face of a leading 
member of the local Catholic community 
(touchy religious problem) ; leaves his wife 
in the roadhouse and has an affair with 
the girl who sings with the band (sex) ; 
knocks down a one-armed war veteran in 
a country club brawl and in general be- 
haves like a scoundrel to the point of his 
untidy death. 

“Actually, Harry Reilly’s principal role 
in the story is not as a Catholic, but as a 
representative of the ‘movers and shakers’ 
who, in the economic upheaval of 1930, 
were challenging the position of Julian 
English’s hereditary social set. As a mem- 
ber of the Gibbsville Boosters Club, Reilly 
is more readily identified in his true role 
in the drama. The avoidance of the reli- 
gious issue, far from weakening the intent 
of the original, serves to clarify it in the 
brief impression that TV allows. 
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mission at time of your book’s sale. 

When your manuscript is ready to sell, I will 
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Send me your book now. Let’s give it the 
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“When Julian English walks out of the 
roadhouse with the singer, he is making a 
despairing gesture of defiance to his wife. 
The dramatic significance of this gesture 
can be made no clearer, whether he seduces 
the girl or not. It is not certain, in the 
book, whether or not he does. In the script, 
it is certain that he does not.” 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


Crime Syndicated (CBS-TV) had an 
original by Mel Goldberg called “Trouble- 
maker.” 

Frank de Felitta wrote “Ink,” an origin- 
al, for Tales of Tomorrow on ABC-TV. 

Ben Hecht’s dramatic series, Tales of the 
City, will alternate with Four Star Play- 
house at CBS-TV on Thursdays. 

Wilbur Stark-Jerry Layton, Inc., package 
producing firm, has acquired rights to The 
Mystery Hall of Fame, which it will pro- 
duce in cooperation with the Mystery Writ- 
ers of America. 


Cartoonist Cues 
(Continued from page 57) 


press was invited to a preview party, which 
was opened by speeches from Perle Mesta, 
former Ambassador to Luxemburg, and 
New York Post columnist Earl Wilson. 

Madam Mesta picked one of Al Kauf- 
man’s Post gags as her favorite. It shows 
a birthday party scene complete with bal- 
loons and decorations, in full color, with 
one forlorn small boy sitting at the table, 
all the other chairs empty. His mother says 
to him in horror, “You jokingly told whom 
you had the measles?” Earl Wilson liked 
all the gags but wanted to know why 
Taffy Tuttle wasn’t there. That’s the beau- 
tiful girl by Bill Wenzel who decorates 
Wilson’s column every day. 

To show that English taste in humor is 
not very different from our own, here are 
some favorite cartoons picked by members 
of the English press who attended the 
display. One, by George Wolfe from Argosy, 
shows a hunter snapping a close-up picture 
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of a lion and yelling to his wife, “Let him 
have it now, Martha,” while she stands rest- 
ing the gun against a tree, doing nothing. 
Still another gag mentioned was Jeff Mona- 
han’s, from the Post, of a little boy greeting 
his father with: “A man named Kinsey was 
here and talked to mother ALL DAY.” 
One cartoon which got a big laugh after 
a baffled stare was from Collier’s, by 
Reamer Keller; it shows a wife saying to 
friend, “Kennesaw’s making me a closet.” 
The laugh was on us in this case because 
in England “closet” means bathroom, and 
Kennesaw’s closet was being carved out of 


a tree! A cartoon by Clyde Lamb from the 
Legion was also a hit. It shows a near- 
sighted, battle-ax type of wife with her 
glasses off cleaning them; sitting opposite 
is her husband, sticking his tongue out at 
her and wriggling his fingers to his ears. 

Judged “the most English” gags in the 
show were John Norment’s cartoon of two 
little dogs saying to a huge bulldog, “Just 
to settle a bet, what are you, a lion or a 
tiger?” and one by Bob Barnes showing an 
old lady in a loan office, with the man at 
the desk saying: “No security—no loan, 
there are no exceptions—mother.” 
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By Leo Shull 


PRODUGERS OF BROADWAY stage shows are 
now going through the most difficult part 
of their psychoses, namely, the raising of 
money for productions. 

All year round they are busy fighting off 
playwrights and actors (but not actresses). 
Now they are being fought off by the men 
with the money. If a producer does not 
raise his show capitalization in July or 
August, he knows he has to spend another 
winter at the Automat, a fate worse than 
working for a living. So he puts on his 
most affable, gentleman-of-culture type 
face and saunters to the telephone to call 
the guy who had a good spring season with 
the chiffons or hat bands or size 11 junior 
dresses. The conversation goes something 
like this: 

“Hello, Jack?” 

“This is Mr. Keller, yes. Do you want 
Jack Keller?” 

“Yes, sir. I am Tim Duff-Heerdon.” 

“Who?” 

“Tim Duff-Heerdon. I produced last 
season’s Prance, Fool, Prance.”’ 

“The who? Just a minute. (Harry, the 
steam is leaking in that third presser again. 
Cut down the steam, Harry. Cut it down 
to 15, Harry. Harry, I’m talking to you.) 
Yes, now, I don’t think I saw that Duff 
Pants. Who makes that line?” 

About 15 sweats later, Jack may or may 
not have accepted an invitation to lunch, 
cocktails or dinner because Duff-Heerdon 
promised to have two of his leading ladies 
present. If 25 to 125 Jack Kellers finally 
accept such invitations, a paragraph which 
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reads like this will appear in the drama 
sections : 
“CRY, FOOL, CRY” 

A New Production by Tim Duff-Heerdon 
GENERAL PARTNER 

TIM DUFF-HEERDON 

Empire Theatre Building 

New York City 
LIMITED PARTNERS 
$625 Milton M. Blink, Chicago, IIl. 

625 Jerome Abeles, Chicago, IIl. 

500 Violet Kelk, College Pk., Md. 

500 Belle Kravitz, Antioch, IIl. 

500 Paul Speer, New York, N. Y. 

400 James R. Krohn, Saginaw, Mich. 

400 Lester E. Flack, Chicago, III. 

In fact, Mr. Playwright, the next time 
you walk into a producer’s office and he is 
on the phone, take your hat off reverently. 
Your man is doing God’s work theater-wise 
and his stomach is tied in a knot. That is 
how producers raise their $75,000 for a play 
or $250,000 for a musical. 

And that is what they are doing now— 
all 600 of them. 


* * * 


Here are some New York producers we 
think you should contact about your new 
play: 

Joseph Heidt, 139 E. 35th St. He has 
been the press agent for the Theatre Guild 
for 15 or more years and is now producing. 

Edward Ludlum, 550 Riverside Dr. A 
young and talented director who has co- 
produced shows and is now producing 
shows by himself. Ludlum has gotten won- 
derful comments from the critics, has that 
Midas touch so important in our theater. 

L. Bayne Stanton, 50 Central Park West. 
Another young producer who is reading 
scripts now. 

Ely Landau, 101 W. 55th St. A televi- 
sion film producer with his eye on the 
Broadway stage. At this writing he is shoot- 
ing a movie at the Long Island Studio for 
a TV series. 

Jonathon Dwight. Next month he will be 
through putting on summer shows at the 
Quarterdeck Theater in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, and will return to New York to 
produce shows. In Atlantic City he is pro- 
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ducing revivals like Call Me Madam, 
Gentlemen Prefer Blonds, Desert Song, 
Annie Get Your Gun and Show Boat. So 
he can tackle any size musical comedy, if 
you have one. Write him at the Quarter- 
deck Theater, in Atlantic City, N. J. 

Charles Harrow, 1430 Broadway. This 
young man, who was trained by the famous 
J. J. Leventhal, is now sending out tour- 
ing attractions all over the country. He 
generally produces and sends out recent 
Broadway hits, but he is looking for a 
Broadway stage show because he wants to 
enter the lists this fall. 

Miriam Gruen, 30 E. 55th St. A new- 
comer to the New York producing ranks, 
she optioned The Young Elizabeth for fall 
presentation and is reading other scripts for 
winter production. She has surrounded her- 
self with some excellent technicians and 
business managers. 

Max Gordon, 55 W. 42nd St. A famous 
producer who presented Three’s a Crowd, 
Junior Miss, My Sister Eileen, Roberta. 


Anthony Farrell, 237 W. 5ist St. He is 
reported worth 50 million dollars, owns his 
own two-million-dollar theater, invested in 
22 shows a year ago and produces or co- 
produces from two to five shows every 
season. 


Chery! Crawford, 49 W. 45th St. This 
well-known producer is looking for scripts 
with quality. She produced several musi- 
cals, among them Brigadoon, One Touch 
of Venus, Paint Your Wagon, and Camino 
Real. 


Caravan House, 132 E. 65th St. They are 
forming a new repertory theater which will 
have a permanent producing home at 110 
E. 59th St., New York City. The Caravan 
House will form both Negro and white 
acting groups and wherever possible both 
groups will act together. Harold Winston 
will direct; he was an associate of Frank 
Capra, film director, and made several 
Academy-Award winners, like Lost Horizon, 
Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, Mr. Deeds 
Goes to Town. New talent, Negro and 
white, is invited to join the permanent 
Caravan Theater, which will have sets by 
Cleon Throckmorton, famous scene de- 
signer. They are looking for scripts. 





LET ME HELP YOU 


Strengthen Your Story 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
$1 per 1,000 words 
Special attention to plot, 
dialog and characterization. 
Novel Appraisals $5.00 
REWRITING, GHOSTING, EDITING, TYPING 


Very Reasonable Rates 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Ave. Bakersfield, California 








AMATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


The Type-Right Shop offers prompt, 
careful service, with corrections 
50c per 1,000 words. $1 minimum. 


Remittance including postage with order. 
SYLVIA M. DUQUETTE 
12 Baldwin Street 


Springfield, Mass. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks for 
F 


itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 

RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 











I Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE 
DETAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS CUMMINGS INSTITUTE 


P. O. Box 17006, Studio 17 
Los Angeles 17, Cal. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ club, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
going a encies and newspaper men throughout the United 

States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘Personals’ is ten cents a a, including 
each word in name and address;box number, 0. 

Copy with money order or check for aol issue 
must reach us by July 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











WRITING COUPLE, finally found it. Like to hear 
from interesting duo with travel plans. No jokers, 
sad sacks, ear bangers, formalists, or confused 
hacksters, as distinguished from idealists, medita- 
tors, fun and sun lovers, and moderate convivial- 
ists. O. W. Beal, c/o American Express, Palma de 
Mallorca, Baleares Islands, Spain. 


POETRY CORRESPONDENCE Desired Rose Nestle, 
9518-91 St. Ozone Park, New York, 


CLICHES—Over 1600 time tested cliches $1.00. 
Droll Associates, 88 Broadway, West Hempstead, 


. . 


BOOKS. My (Aspirant Writer’s) Library. Over 1000 
books. Uzzell and 1.S.S. writing courses. 15 years 
to collect. On writing, 1 ee 4 occult, etc. All 
yours. Send 25c for my list. J Matrician, 4613 
Furley Ave., Baltimore 6, Maryland. 


LINHOFF TEKNIKA III-C, with normal and wide 
angle lenses, 5x7 back, revolving 360 degrees. 9x12 
cm extra back. Leather carrying case. Lens hood 
etc. Brand new. Listed over $500. Accept best 
offer over $200. Box V. 1 


GOT A CAMERA? WANT EXTRA MONEY? Free 
details. Results guaranteed. Warco’s, Suite 15, 
2689 Coolidge, Oakland 1, Calif. 











COOKS $25.00 “PLOTTO” with instruction book. 
Brand new! Postpaid, $12.00. Gladys Scott, 309 
So. Hamel Road, Los Angeles, 48, California. 





WHITE, ALCATRAZ PAROLED, EX-CONVICT will 
send true shocking expose, explaining how the Ex- 
Convict and tax-paying citizen are unlawfully ex- 
ploited in the name of crime, thus making work 
for Federal Officials, nothing more. $5.00. Prison 
questions answered, 00. Writers PLEASE ex- 
pose these fraudulent conditions, help lower ex- 
cessive tax waste, or graft! Jack Wagner 3908 
“Y” Street, Sacramento, California. 





LEARN COMEDY WRITING. Sample lesson, dime. 
Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago, 44. 





8 PERSONAL QUESTIONS ANSWERED, $1.00. 
Ravell, 410 Moss St., Orange, Texas. 





I'LL PAY YOU A FAIR PRICE for original humor- 
ous stories in verse that can be set to music; or 
parodies for professional use. By singing comedi- 
enne seeking fresh material. Submit material to— 
— Claire, 2001 Southshore, Clear Lake, 
owa. 





EARN DOLLARS with your camera. Folio of five 
proven plans and 100 guaranteed photo markets. 
$1.00. Larson, 16 Fountain, San Francisco. 
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101 WAYS TO BE YOUR OWN BOSS—Full of suc- 
cess stories and practical advice. Only $2 in hard 
cover, deluxe edition. If not completely satisfied 
return in 5 days for full refund. Housewife Publi- 
cations, Inc. Rome, New York. 


FLORIDA OPPORTUNITIES! Hundreds of jobs, 
businesses, farms, groves, ranches, homes. Free 
details! Florida Opportunity Bulletin, Box 456-N4, 
Coconut Grove, Miami 33. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 51, Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 





LETTERS REMAILED, 25c. Bea Marshall, Route 1, 
Box 414, Pleasanton, California. 


GAGWRITERS—lI need new, selling cartoon gags. 
General or guy and gal. 25%. Bonora, 974 S. 
Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, California. 


HOLLYWOOD MOVIE SCRIPTS! Not copies. Actu- 
ally used at RKO, MGM, other studios. Some con- 
tain notations by stars, directors, etc. Invaluable 
for writers, actors. Reveals script forms, camera 
instructions, dialogue. See how professionals make 
thousands. Written guarantee accompanies each 
script. Reasonable. Write: Beavers, 139-D East 
87th St., Los Angeles 3, Calif. 


HERE IT IS—AT LAST. See page 69. 


NOW! STAND-BY COPYHOLDER saves your eyes, 
time, errors, and money. Holds copy up to 
8Y,"x14". Free literature. Only $5.95 postpaid. 
Money-back guarantee Model Service, 216 
Jackson, Chicago 6. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR, 1753-2152. Chart 21’x28", 
75 cents. Thomas Carruth, Crowley, Louisiana. 


FREE BOOK for you! Write for details. Bookshop, 
Cleveland 9, Ohio. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn big 
Money! Learn secrets. Help fill the huge demand. 
Amazing Opportunity. Free Plan. Tropicals, 1008-J 
Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 15. 














$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Wilmar, Minn. 


“REJUVENATOR”—Re-inks 15 Old Typewriter Rib- 
bons! $1.00! Hirsch, Spring Valley, New York. 


STUCK? SELF-HYPNOSIS removes writer’s block, 
stimulates imagination. Scientific methods, $1.00 
- i aaaaaaaaes Box 753-A, Salt Lake City, 

tah, 


SELL A BUYING MARKET—OVER 100 JUVENILE 
eer one 50c. Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, 
illside, 


DISCOVER real secrets of writing success. Study 
comprehensive, illustrative book y selling writer 
that has sold thousands of cele. “Let’s Write 
Short Shorts” by Foy Evans can put you on right 
track. Money back guarantee. Send only $2 to 
Sun Publishers, Warner Robins, Ga. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. POSTMARK. Letters remailed 
immediately from D. C., 25c. Confidential Eleanor 
Werner, 6410 Stoneham Road, Bethesda, Md. 


EXPERIENCED WOMAN COLLABORATOR on ad- 
venture, outdoor and fashion articles. Box V2. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH. All subjects. What’s your 
problem? William Polasky, Box 3, Avondale, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


WILL WRITER WHO HAD MATERIAL RE- 
TURNED unclaimed, kindly write. Florence A. 
Lindsay, Hartford, Conn. 


CASH IN ON YOUR SENSE OF HUMOR, details 
— Lew Fleming, Box 142 Menlo Park, 
alif. 
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WRITERS SUPPLEMENT YOUR INCOME. $1.00 
brings my letter and listings of 100 Marketin 
Research and Polling Organizations needing Fiel 
Interviewers. Bertram Morgan, 214 E. Ash, Brea, 
Calif. 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER ANALYSIS 
through handwriting, $1.00. Droll Associates, 88 
Broadway, West Hempstead, N. Y. 


“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL” Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each mewspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio includes 
Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, 

odel Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Agr t 


WRITER in Richmond used information contained in 
“Easiest Way to Writing Success” to make his 
first sale one day after receiving this booklet. 
Become a selling writer while you learn. d 
only $1 to Sun Publishers, Warner Robins, Ga. 


KINGSVILLE POSTMARK. The heart of 1,000,000 


acre King Ranch. E. Maxey, 414 W. Richard, 
Kingsville, Texas. 
CHINCHILLAS: Enormous profits once started 


right. Buy direct from rancher and save. Free 
information, No obligation. Box 887 Balboa, Calif. 


CARTOONISTS! 100 original gags, $1.00 BEGIN- 
NING GAGWRITERS! Get 100 originals by pro- 
fessional arn the correct way to submit gags! 








Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refund- 
able). While they last, gift copy of “175 Idea- 
Sources for Newspaper Features” included with 
Folio. American Features Syndicate, Desk 193 
1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minnesota. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.06 
postpaid. Specif typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


GET “DOLLARS FOR FILLERS.” Send dime to Pat- 
tillo, Box 368, Clanton, Alabama. 


POETS: Description of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS, Kaleidograph Prize Program, etc., sent on 
receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry, 


624 Nerth Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 
TOO FAT? Use _ self-Hypnosis. Send $1.00 for 


method HYPNOCOLLEGE, Box 753, Salt Lake 


City, Utah. 


FRAME PICTURES AT HOME. Easy step-by-step 
instructions for cheap, effective framing using 
simplest materials. Send a dollar bill to Karock, 
Ltd., Box 367, Colma, California. 


MEXICAN SOUVENIRS mailed to you, $1.00. Post- 
cards, 3 for $1.00. Letters re-mailed 25¢ each. 
Write Navarro, 5583 Hunt Street, El Paso, Texas. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and _ illustrated. $1.00. Also 
Capitalization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penn. 


GAGWRITERS AND CARTOONISTS. Write for your 
FREE sample copy of “Cartoonists’ Market Let- 
ter,” Box 187 WD, La Habra, Calif. 


EDITORS DEMAND PIX with your articles. Photo 
Editor, Boston Post, directing 100 lensmen covers 
New England. Industrial, historical, recreational. 
Your slant, cheap. Herbert Lang, Winter Island 
Road, Salem Willows, Mass. 


LIKE TO WORK WITH WOOD? Here are 12 items 
on separate sheets explained and drawn. New, prac- 
tical and really salable. Chance to make a little 
money between stories. Price $1.00. Write plainly 
Art. Call, Great Barrington, Mass. 


FIRST EDITION, “Cleveland Poems,” $1.00 postpaid. 
Earthy Walt Whitman style. Buckeye Pub. Co., 
719 E. 92 St., Cleveland 8, Ohio. 


YOUR HUMOR-SENSE MAY BEAT MINE. System 
has brought me many checks for cartoon gags, 
epigrams. My formula; $1. Gancher, Box 895, 
Albany, New York. 


USED PLOTTO WANTED. Good Condition. Write 
details, price. H.W.K. Box 247, Greens Farms, 
Connecticut 








TYPISTS: please get in touch with me if you typed 
a novel for H. L. Heed. Box V. 3. 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Specialist, 
115 N. 23rd St., Camp Hill, Pa. 


WRITERS—How to Submit Stories, 25c. BONORA 
974 S. Gramerey Place, Los Angeles, California. 








COPYHOLDER for typewriter. Eliminate errors. 
Save time and money $2.00 postpaid. Reland 
Weite, Wells, 


one Lawson, 409 Boundary Street, Portsmouth, 
io. 





FOR SALE: BOOKLET Magic Way to Solve Your 
Problems, 50c. Put Out a Fleece, 25c. Freda 
Farmer, 1363 Elm Street, Salem, Oregon. 


DON’T WASTE TIME HUNTING NAMES for your 
story characters. Two th d 1 
half original, d one dollar. 
Gilliss, 3408 California. 


GHOST WRITER — English teacher, experienced. 
Speeches (any occasion). Themes, Revisions, Re- 
search; reasonable. Ethelle Phillips, Public Speech 

Writer. Buffalo, Okla. 


THERE IS NO SURE-FIRE METHOD FOR SELF- 
HYPNOSIS. Regardless of irresponsible claims, no 
one method can be guaranteed for everybody. But 
the rewards for success are tremendous: for 

ple i ia, headaches, lazy habits, craving 
for tobacco may be banished. We offer all ef the 
three principal methods; each complete, detailed, 
in plain English, but based on the authority and 
experience of clinieal psychology. Altogether, $2. 

Address: The Jennings Hammergold, 15719 Lau- 

der, Detroit 27, Michigan. 


BE TRADE-PAPER CORRESPONDENT. Easy, 
profitable. Complete professional information, $2. 
Hathaway, 1620 Maple, Everett, Wash. 


BEGINNING WRIT: : get $1 to $20 checks daily 
writing simple children’s stories, articles, poetry 
in your spare time. Experience unnecessary. Our 
instructions reveal how. Details free. W. Herman, 
7016 Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


BOOKS FROM WRITER’S LIBRARY. Instruction, 
novels, etc. List 10c deductable from order. J. 
Wit, 710 Nostrand Dr., San Gabriel, Calif. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


yr ey SPEECH Dictionary, $1.00. TALK- 
OLOGY, 844 Washington, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, S ful Busi 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific 44B, 
Oceanside, California. 


JUNE ADVERTISER, Box R2. Write Advertising 
Dept., Writer’s Digest. 








.} } 
First Street, Riverside, 




















MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. Correc- 
tions made in spelling, punctuation, and g by 
a former teacher who is a graduate of a state normal 
school and a state university. Bond paper. Carbon free. 


60c 1000 words. 
BARL GiIPFORD 
Shelbyville, ladiene 





186 First Street 








A MARKET FOR YOUR STORIES? 


Complete editing service by author and editor with 
national publishing house experience; ration with 
authors i tion; revision; specialists in his- 
torical novels. ing. i and New York 
contacts. Present market need: general nonfiction. 
CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 

Chleege 90, ffi. 
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By Frank A. Dickson 
September Article Possibilities 


1. ITEMS LEFT IN WASHROOMS 
OF LOCAL SERVICE STATIONS. Any 
expensive rings and watches? Stunts pulled 
on the operators; attempts to pawn objects 
for gasoline. Have any of the operators 
tipped off police to customers who turned 
out to be fugitives from the law? 

2. AN INSIGHT INTO THE COIN- 
ING AND PRINTING OF MONEY. An- 
niversary angle: the United States Treasury 
Department was organized on this day in 
1789. What is the average life of a coin 
or a paper bill? The daily output. Slant: 
how the Treasury Department is entrusted 
with many more duties than that of col- 
lecting taxes. Various agencies of the 
Treasury. 

3. MAYORS OF NEARBY CITIES 
WHO HAVE DISTINGUISHED THEM- 
SELVES ON THE BATTLEFIELD. Bat- 
tles in which they saw the heaviest fight- 
ing; acts of heroism that netted them 
medals; the mayors’ interest in the affairs 
of veterans’ organizations; the chief execu- 
tives’ leading ambitions. 

4. NURSERIES IN HOTELS IN 
YOUR AREA. How children are enter- 
tained during the absence of their parents; 
baby-sitting services. Slant: the moderniza- 
tion program of hotel owners to provide 
greater convenience for travelers, including 
those traveling with children. 

5. A LOCAL BAND THAT IS WELL 
KNOWN FOR PARTICIPATING IN 
PARADES. Number of these parades dur- 
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ing the past few years; the largest ones; 
longest trips to take part in parades; favor- 
ite numbers performed; amount of weekly 
practice. Slant: a parade without a band 
is like a circus without elephants. 

6. SUPERSTITIONS OF LOCAL 
POLICEMEN. What do the cops con- 
sider jinx? Do any of them hold Friday 
the 13th in awe? Good-luck tokens carried 
by the “‘flatfeet.” 

@. LABOR DAY. The first states to 
observe Labor Day, with Colorado as the 
very first in 1887. History of the Knights of 
Labor, a workers’ organization which estab- 
lished the first Monday in September as 
Labor Day. 

8. A WOMAN OUTDOOR WRITER 
OF YOUR STATE. Slant: a woman can 
be just as much at home in the Great 
Outdoors as in the kitchen. The locale of 
most of this writer’s stories. Believe-it-or- 
not animal experiences; the subject’s prized 
photographs. 

9. STAY OFF THE TRACKS! Inter- 
view veteran railroad engineers about ob- 
structions on tracks, for instance, humans 
who fall asleep there or animals who 
wander along. Any sabotage tries? Data 
about track construction; maintaining a 
constant check on tracks. 

10. CHANCE REMARKS THAT 
CHANGED MANKIND’S LIFE. How 
Elias Howe, as an apprentice in a shop pro- 
ducing watches and scientific apparatus, 
happened to hear the remark that the in- 
ventor of a sewing machine would reap a 
fortune, leading him to his successful ex- 
periments. It was on this day in 1846 that 
Howe patented his sewing machine. De- 
tails about the machine’s operation. 

11, PREVENTING SUICIDES AT 
LOCAL HOSPITALS. Precautions; at- 
tempts that have been thwarted; reasons 
given for the tries, as sickness, unhappy 
marriages, or business failures. 

12. “BOUNCING” UNRULY CUS- 
TOMERS FROM LOCAL PLACES OF 
AMUSEMENT. Types of annoyers at the 
theaters. Are theater “mashers” young or 
old, as a rule? Call upon managers of 
auditoriums. Is drunkenness the cause of 
many “bouncings”? 
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13. TRAVEL ON RURAL ROADS 
IN YOUR COUNTY. Slant: the growing 
importance of country roads because count- 
less city residents have moved to the coun- 
try and commute to the city. Attractions 
on rural roads in your county, historical 
and scenic. Bridges recently constructed. 
Are most of the county’s rural thorough- 
fares paved? 

14, UNUSUAL SIGNS OVER BUSI- 
NESS ESTABLISHMENTS IN YOUR 
COUNTY. Something like: “We mend 
everything but broken hearts” or “We print 
anything but money.” Sign painters can 
supply much material. The largest signs. 

15, THE AMOUNT OF LETTER- 
WRITING BY THE FIRST LADY OF 
YOUR STATE. Does the governor’s wife 
correspond with a number of shut-ins? 
Crank epistles; requests for money; close 
friendships than began through mail. Is 
advice on romantic affairs sought? Slant: 
the First Lady’s service through letters. 

16, HOW A 1953 NEWSPAPERMAN 
WOULD WRITE A STORY ON THE 
SAILING OF THE PILGRIMS FROM 
ENGLAND IN THE MAYFLOWER 
SEPTEMBER 16, 1620. The matter of 
rations; the weather; how one of the lead- 
ers, William Bradford, referred to himself 
and the others as “pilgrims and strangers 
upon the earth.” 

17. CONSTITUTION DAY. Little- 
known facts about the Constitution, which 
was completed on this day in 1787. Slant: 
how the willingness and power of the citi- 
zens determine the strength of the Consti- 
tution. State constitutions in relation to 
the national constitution. 

18. FAVORITE FOODS OF LOCAL 
PASTORS. Do they go in for fried 
chicken? Clergymen who are expert cooks. 

19. LATEST WRINKLES IN 
AMUSEMENT RIDES. What’s new un- 
der the sun at amusement parks in your 
area? Designers of new rides. The most 
popular rides, both eld and new. 

20. THE FAMILY IN YOUR CITY 
WHICH BOASTS THE MOST AVIA- 
TORS. The youngest and the oldest 
“birds” in the family. Does the family have 
a remarkable record of safety? The great- 





OVER $3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS LAST YEAR — 


$25,000 from Pillsbury 

$20,000 from General Mills 

$10,000 from Sealtest 

$10,000 from Rinso 

$10,000 from Surf 

$ 5,000 from Armour 

$ 5,000 from Ticonderoga 

Royalties from 44 Oil Wells 

12 Pontiacs from Pure Oil 
Win your share of CONTEST MILLIONS! Learn 
the Secrets of Winning from the Contest School 
written up in COLLIER'S and TIME. Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the newest “SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" — Bring- 
ing you the finest winning help for the biggest 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








HERE it is — AT LAST 


The Zee Site you have been waiting for. The help that can trans- 
jwiftly and cheaply—from a rejected amateur, into 


w yo professional. 
TO wRi TE. A BEST SRLLER. .. ccs vesscceees $3.50 
THE TREASURE-CHEST ore MATERIAL FOR BEST SELLERS 


—From B. C, down te the Present. ........+s+5+5-- $3.50 

Let these two books do 80 of the work. Let them help 

you turn out one best seller after another—like sheer magic. 
orm S et. KRISHNAR 

1912 Lincoln-Park-West, Chicago 14 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts io 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy. teats 
per words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
im shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
480 Blair Avenue . Paul 3, Minnesota 














WRITERS 


WHICH MARKET IS BEST FOR YOU? TELEVISION? 
SCREEN, PUBLICATION? Benefit from my years in 
Hollywood. A personal service planned for you. 
Reasonable rates 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherekee Hollywoed 28, California 








GHOST WRITING 
EDITING * REWRITING 


On Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Poems, 
Plays, Doctorates, Theses 


20 Years’ Experience. Millions of Published Wotds. 


NORBERT MURRAY 
501 E. 73d St., New Verk 21, N. ¥., TRefaigar 9-3112 
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POETRY WANTED 


Poems converted into > 0 Let us help you to success 
as a so iter. Copyrights, lead sheet copies, records 
made. e furnish songs to publishers and record com- 
panies, Write for free information. 


MUSIC AGENCY ASSOCIATES, DEPT. W 
9512 S. Central Ave. Los Angeles 2, Calif. 


WRITERS 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
25¢ per finished page on booklength scripts; 
30c per finished page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 
Adeline M. Alvord approved my services. 
NAN M. EGGLESTON 
716 N. Alta Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 
WEBster 3-4327 




















FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
hosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
Sction, non-fiction, text-books. Each ‘properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white jeow. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6.5 


A A. GWIN- BUCHANAN 


{San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


YOUR LIFE WORK 


safe in my hands. Will type, and correct your manu- 
script according to editorial requirements. 50c per 1000 
words. $1.00 minimum. 


FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 
Box 2143 Hartford, Conn. 




















IN © WEEKS 
AT HOME 





WRITE 120 
WORDS PER 
MINUTE 
Age No Obstacle 


Famous Speedwriting Short- 
hand. No symbols, no machines. 
Uses ABC’s. Easiest to learn and 
use. Qualify at home in spare 
time. Fast preparation for a bet- 
ter position and a sound, sub- 
a ope Nationally used ie 
in leading offices and Civil Serv- peered 
ice; also by executives, students, — — . 
etc. 120 words per minute. «aitnougn 1 have 
50% FASTER than Civil Serv- fus¢ Oink’ spec: 
ioe requirements. Over 150,000 writing | can say I 
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est speeds achieved by the group; longest 
trips by any of the members. 

21. THE LAW LIBRARY OF THE 
STATE BAR ASSOCIATION PRESI- 
DENT. Oldest volumes and how acquired; 
new law books that have attracted atten- 
tion. 

22. A LARGE MUSEUM MAIN- 
TAINED BY A COLLEGE IN YOUR 
STATE. Number of exhibits; those from 
the greatest distances; expeditions that 
yielded some of the objects in the museum. 
A typical day in the life of the curator. 

23. OUTSTANDING FOUNTAINS 
IN YOUR STATE. The statues and the 
amount of water used daily; cost of the 
fountains; the fountains as attractions for 
tourists. 

24. LATEST STEPS IN THE 
TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS 
AT THE STATE SANITARIUM. Re- 
searchers who are due recognition for their 
discoveries; the decline of mortality from 
the disease within the past decade. Coun- 
ties with the most patients at the sanita- 
rium. Are there more women than men 
there? 

25. PLOTS AGAINST EARLY EX- 
PLORERS. For instance, in a plot against 
Balboa he was arrested on the charge of 
treason and was put to death. Tie in the 
fact that the Spanish explorer discovered 
the Pacific Ocean on this day in 1513. 

26. HOW LOCAL BANKERS 
EARNED THEIR FIRST DOLLARS. 
Rags-to-riches examples. The present-day 
benevolence of financial leaders who re- 
ceived most of their education in the 
School of Experience. Favorite proverbs of 
bank presidents. 

27. THE DEAN OF BOXING RE- 
FEREES IN YOUR STATE. The most 
thrilling bouts he has refereed; shortest 
and longest matches he has witnessed; out- 
standing instances of sportsmanship among 
boxers, in his opinion. Has the subject 
been a boxer? 

28. THE CUB SCOUT DEN 
MOTHER WHO HAS THE LONGEST 
SERVICE RECORD IN YOUR CITY. 
Slant: how she is “one of the gang” in 
helping the Scouts learn skills and develop 





hobbies. Activities that promote health 
and strength; honors paid the Den Mother. 

29. THE MINISTER OR PRIEST OF 
YOUR COUNTY WHO HOLDS THE 
RECORD FOR BAPTISMS. Oldest per- 
sons he has baptized; famous persons. Has 
he married as many people as he has bap- 
tized? Has he married any of the people 
he baptized? 

30. FAVORITE STANDS OF BEG- 
GARS IN THE BUSINESS SECTION 
OF YOUR CITY. Tales of woe told by 
the unfortunates; early ambitions; items 
offered for sale, as pencils and needles. 
The best and the worst cities for beggars, 
as disclosed by the beggars themselves. 





Writers Fail Because: 
(Continued from page 28) 


problem — and wonder why the editor 
doesn’t love your story. Why doesn’t he? 
Because your young couple have no more 
blood in them than window dummies have. 

All the guilt here isn’t the writer’s. 
There’s so much banging away at “slant” 
and “formula” that many a newcomer is 
reduced to a quivering pulp at the thought 
that he might not be delivering the exact 
goods ordered. But if you write under that 
pressure you'll be faking it. The first story 
I sold, “The Specialty of the House,” which 
took the prize for Best First in the 1946 
Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine contest, 
was the first story I ever wrote without 
giving a damn about slant or formula. All 
I knew was that I believed in the people in 
the story, in what they were doing, and in 
why they did it. From then on I was in 
business. 

Let’s say that you’ve never shown a trace 
of condescension, never thought you were 
doing any editor a favor by writing down 
to his miserable magazine, and never, never, 
after reading some published story, said, 
“Gee, that was awful. I could write a 
better story than that.” Can you escape the 
next trap of fakery? Did you ever tell your- 
self that 5000 words seems a lot so you’ll 
start with a nice little short-short? 

Short-shorts are the toughest form I ever 
tried because in a handful of words you 
have to breathe life into the characters and 
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Plan to Attend for one, two or three weeks 


The 20th 
Writers’ Conference 
in the Rocky Mountains 


JULY 27 — AUGUST 14, raged 


Staff: AMES RAMSEY ULLMAN, Novel; 
STAN MITH, ort. Story; HOWAR 
Mitac ROLFE HRIES, Poetry; OWALTER 
URST. “Historical a Hiographical Writing ; 
LLIAM L. CHENERY, Non- ction ; ROBERT 
SHAW TV" and Radio RWrhion C. E. SCOGGINS, 
Serial Consultant. 
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University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
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hit a peak of dramatic irony. No other 
form invites faking so readily, and none 
other shows it up so mercilessly. A recent 
story I sold to Cosmopolitan, “The Fat 
Girl,” was first written as a short-short, but 
I knew when it was done that it was faked. 
The economy of wordage had pinched the 
life out of the characters; I needed more 
episodes to get their blood running again. 
So I rewrote the story as a full-length job, 
sold it that way, and felt a lot better about 
it. 

Then there’s the kind of faking that goes 
into stories which are sermons in disguise. 
Hate dictators? Want people to go to 
church? Favor Prohibition? The minute 
you sit down to state your belief in story 
form you are faking the story. What you 
should be writing, of course, is a sermon or 
editorial, but you know there’s no market 
for either. So you'll outsmart the editor. 
You'll write your belief into a story and 
then he'll buy it. 

I learned from a couple of noble experi- 
ments that nobody was interested enough 
in my philosophy to send me a check for 
it. What they wanted in the way of ser- 
mons and editorials they would buy from 
better men who wrote them openly and 
honestly. But I also learned, from the stories 
that I did get checks for, that a writer 
writes out of his total personality. Don’t 
worry about getting into a story your ideals 
or grudges or philosophy. If you write the 
best story you can, with living characters 
working out their own destinies, some magic 


- will take care of the matter. Your ideas, 


beliefs, values, personality will be right 
there in the story. 

So far I’ve stuck to magazine story fak- 
ing, but I know a few things about book 
faking, too. I learned a lot from the books 
I sold; I learned even more from my re- 


1 jects. 


Ever written a book about your life? A 
novel where you are disguised as the hero 
(or heroine) or an out-and-out autobiog- 
raphy? Ever think of sitting down some day 
to write your life story? Ever hear that old 
saw There is a book in everybody's life and 
believe it? If you have to answer “yes” to 
any of these questions you have tumbled 
headlong into the fakery pit—however well 





er 





it was camouflaged by Winston Churchill’s 
memoirs and by Betty MacDonald’s The 
Egg and I. 

Sure, it’s good and valuable to write out 
of your own experience, but that’s a far 
cry from setting down the whole dreary 
record, detail by detail, substituting a set 
of facts for a dramatic story. The only 
people whose lives deserve biographies are 
people whose characters changed and de- 
veloped under dramatic conditions. I offer 
as evidence not only my own autobiogra- 
phy, which made a dandy fire one wintry 
night, but the case of the late Ben Ames 
Williams, an attractive and admirable man, 
and one of the most successful professional 
writers on record. When he finally wrote 
his autobiography it turned out to be one 
of the few things he ever wrote which didn’t 
sell. The reason? The publisher hemmed 
and hawed and finally came out with it: 
Mr. William’s life was so pleasant and 
moral and undramatic that the autobiog- 
raphy was paralyzingly dull! 

The irony is that if you can’t sell stories 
or articles or books, and you figure that a 
personal history will be the way into the 
market, you may write your heart out—and 
you'll still be faking. Throw away all that 
paper and dig out the few vital things in 
your background and out of your accumu- 
lated wisdom which are dramatic and uni- 
versally meaningful. That’s what honest 
writing is made of. 





How-to-Build’s 
(Continued from page 27) 

actually show reader how. Our rates are 
as good as any in field, frequently higher. 
Payment on acceptance.” 

Science Digest, 200 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. George B. Clementson, man- 
aging editor. Buys feature articles, 1500 to 
2500 words, clear, concise reports on new 
science developments told in layman’s 
language; also a few origina) shorts and 
kinks, but no clips. No half-tones used, but 
editor wants pictures or sketches to help art 
department make line drawings to accom- 
pany text. Pays $25 to $75 for features, 
depending on length, quality, timeliness, 
etc., and $10 to $25 for shorts; on ac- 
ceptance. 























MEET MR. JEJUNE Q. FEATHERSAP! He’s a writer 
—256 short stories, 8 novels and 5 plays to his credit. 
Been writing steadily for twelve years. Nothing published 
yet, but his hopes are high! ‘‘If you turn out good stuff, 
don’t worry, somebody’!l buy it,’”? Mr. Feathersap tells 
himself every night. Actually, some of his ‘‘stuff’’ is 
good, but Mr. Feathersap has never contacted a Literary 
Agent, he’s never bothered to get professional advice 
to help him in his work. So he keeps landing in the 
editors’ ‘‘slush-pile’’ week after week (from which 
source less than 1% ever gets accepted). In two years 
he’ll have enough rejection slips to cover every wall in 
his house. ‘‘Well,”? he reasons, ‘‘you’ve got to cover 
the walls with something!” 


WE WOULD LIKE TO HELP YOU GET OUT OF 
THE SLUSH-PILE. Charles Beaumont & Leonard 
Pruyn, editorial staff, are regularly published graduates, 
cum laude, of Writing’s School of Hard Knocks, and 
as such are eminently qualified to be of positive help 
to you in your career in writing. 

Whether newcomer to the field, or established writer, 
you need the service of a hard-working and reliable 
agency. Salable manuscripts are invariably directed 
toward editors’ requirements. Good writing must have 
the know-how that years in editorial, publication and 
sales work will give you. 


May we help channel your talents? 
® Short Stories, Novels, Plays 
* TV, Motion Pictures, Radio 
* Articles & Non-Fiction 
© Cartoon & Free-Lance Illustration 


BROCHURE SENT ON REQUEST 
Our Rates Are Standard 


$1 per 1,000 words for fiction. $3 minimum. Special 
rates on book-length material & scripts. Cartoons, $1.50 

r batch of 6 roughs or finishes. Return postage and 
Fee must accompany material. For — and 
newcomers who begin to sell regularly, straight 10% 
sales commission. 


THE CHRISTOPHER AGENCY 


7304 N. Sweetzer Avenue 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


« 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing'’ 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of *"My Juvenile Success Secrets'’ and 
"*My Formula for Fiction"’ 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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copies of 
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Now available in answer to the many re- 
quests we have received are these heavy- 
weight, morocco grained covers, handsomely 
lined with magazine title stamped in gold. 
These binders are specially designed to hold 
12 issues of Writer’s Digest. 

Excellent for those back issues of Writer’s 
Digest you keep for reference. Highly recom- 
mended for libraries and offices. 

A limited quantity available. Price: $3.00, 
including delivery. 


Send your order and payment to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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The Madder I Got... 
(Continued from page 40) 


In a pulp I wrote called “But Heaven 
Was Near,” the heroine believed that hap- 
piness came with wealth. She saved so- 
ciety clippings from newspapers, fancied 
herself in love with one of the richest men 
in town, only to discover that he was a 
complete stinker. She burned the clippings 
and married the rich man’s chauffeur, who 
went into the gas station business. She 
learned that happiness doesn’t come with 
a dollar sign. 

With all this earnestness, you may think 
that I don’t write for the fun of it. I do. 
If you can’t enjoy your work, there’s not 
much point in working—especially if you 
are a woman and have a nice husband like 
mine who’ll see that you never go hungry. 
I enjoy trying new markets and experiment- 
ing with old. For instance, I read a batch of 
Westerns, picked up some of the lingo, 
and came up with one of my own called 
“The Green-Eyed Matadora.” I don’t know 
when I’ve gotten such a big kick out of 
writing a yarn! It ran in the November 
issue of Bob Lowndes’ Double Action 
Western. Sometimes I go on a spree and 
write verse and anecdotes. The last anec- 
dote I wrote sold to Funk-Lurton’s Your 
Life and the last verse was purchased 
by Fanny Ellsworth for Ranch Romances. 
Both were first sales to these editors—I 
hope they won’t be the last. 

Where do I go from here? I really 
don’t know. I’m mighty happy to continue 
selling to these nice editors, but with the 
needling I’m getting from some of them 
to make that trip into New York and to 
get systematic about attacking the slicks, 
I suppose one day I’ll do both. Probably 
the same persistence that drove me into 
writing in the beginning will one day nudge 
me into trying slicks in dead earnest. Who 
can tell? If you have an honest desire to 
make a living at this business and if you 
have the education and talent I lack (I 
mean this sincerely, for I have little more 
than knack), you are likely to beat me 
there. 
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The Case of the Lonely Isle... 


(Continued from page 17) 


raised her hand to inquire whether this 
included East Texas. 

In Texas, many towns are named after 
heroes, flowers, girls’ names or other Amer- 
ican cities. A writer, whose daytime job 
was that of engineer in a cannon factory at 
La Porte, Texas, was describing his work. 
A man asked him where he went to school. 

“M.I.T.” he replied. 

“And where are you from?” was the next 
question. 

“Boston.” 

“Oh, West Texas, how nice.” 

The pulls on the Texan writer to become 
provincial begin with his schooling where 
Texas history is taught for the first 8 
grades almost to the exclusion of American 
history. In college, Civics (how the state 
of Texas operates) is a required subject. 
Disproportionate interest in one region 
sharpens a writer’s focus and gives him a 
bearing, but it also may make him insular. 


That danger was not recognized at the con- 
ference. 


Aside to Directors 

In making rabbit stew, first you catch 
the rabbit. So in helping writers, you find 
out first what kind of literary aid they need. 
After questioning many writers who at- 
tended conferences both this year and last, 
we offer these suggestions to conference 
secretaries who are hosts to some 10,000 
free-lance writers each summer. 

1. When lining up enrollments for the 
conference, give each writer a chance to 
say what particular help he needs. Often, 
the writer doesn’t know his own weakness. 

The director could ask the writer to send 
a few pages of a script he has recently writ- 
ten—a carbon would do. A study of this 
script would be revealing. Or he could ask 
the writer to check particular points where 
he needs some personal help. These points 
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IS IT WORTH THE RISK? 


You don’t need a literary adviser to help you become a selling writer. You can do it by 
using hit-or-miss methods. Some writers work hard and finally make the grade, without assist- 
ance from anyone. But for every one that does, many hundreds fail in their ambitious attempts 
to succeed without proper guidance. Is it worth the risk? Isn’t it foolish to waste years of time 
and effort—and possibly the loss of a writing career—trying to succeed without competent help? 


I have been guiding aspiring writers for some seventeen years, and the results have been 
gratifying. Writers, with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their manuscripts to virtually 
all the magazines and book publishers. And some have had their books and stories screened. 
This success can be traced to the fact that my work is designed to fit each individual’s needs 
instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 

You will become a selling writer if I take you in my limited group, or it won’t cost you a 
penny! 

If your efforts to establish yourself in the writing field have met with discouraging results; 
if you are willing to work along carefully planned lines, write for my pamphlet which gives 
details of this unique offer. It is FREE, and puts you under no obligation. 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Jpagneton,, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and — most important to you — your manu- 
scripts will become salable. 

‘The finest Fg RP of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,” says the author of a dozen eg books. 

stimulating unt helpful . . . Wish I had it years ago,” says another of the many 
ished users of this ically sound and tested training meth 
to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 











To make this training program accessi! 


GEORGE KELTON 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their "best story-so far." 


Come in — The Reading's Fine 


A five month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
&@ guarantee. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


(] Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


( Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 











should be specific, with 30 or 40 listed and 
the writer limited to checking two or three. 
Such a questionnaire should be divided 
into categories, like Verse, Novels, Articles, 
Short-Shorts, Shorts, Serials, Juveniles, Mys- 
teries and Specialties. Under Novels you 
might include: 

Flashbacks, 

How book clubs choose a novel, 

Royalties paid on usual contracts, 

How can you tell if it’s dated? 

Timing in regard to subject matter. 

From the replies of writers to the ques- 
tionnaire, the conference director could get 
a reasonable idea of what his group wants 
to know and go after the people who can 
supply this information. 

The “name” writer or editor sought by 
the director should then receive, with his 
letter of invitation to appear at the confer- 
ence, a request to speak on a given subject 
and to submit an outline on it in advance. 

This request nails down the speaker to a 
given chore, and he isn’t free to make his 
mark as a raconteur, to play hop, step and 
jump with his experience in the publishing 
business, or to wander into the bewitching 
byways of what I said to Erd Brandt the 
time Gertrude Lane, Faith Baldwin and I 
had lunch at the Plaza. 

When the outline is received, the director 
should show it to a half dozen writers who 
plan to attend the conference and who 
asked for this type of information. How 
do they feel about it? What else do they 
want to know? The replies of the writers 
should go back to the speaker with the 
director's OK. Talent always values itself 
highly and won’t produce anything worth- 
while when it can get by with something 
less. Conference directors as a whole don’t 
recognize this fact. 

2. You don’t need “name” speakers at a 
conference. They are hard to get; they cost 
too much; other engagements can make 
them disappoint you. With all due respect 
to Bruce and Beatrice Gould, editors of 
Ladies’ Home Journal, whose names are 
used here for comparison only, it would be 
far better to have as a speaker the well- 
read, experienced assistant editor of a sec- 
ond rate confession magazine, who knows 
his business and wants to give. 
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The speakers should be changed no 
matter how popular they were last year. 
This is not easy to do once a group of 
personable and popular speakers have found 
their way to a conference. But to preserve 
its vitality, the annual meeting needs new 
blood. 


3. Provide more workshops where the 
individual writer gets a chance to be closeted 
for a brief span with an editor, an agent, a 
publisher, or a successful writer in a field 
to which the free lancer aspires. An hour 
of personal attention is like a transfusion to 
the free lancer. This is his moment, and 
most conferences deny it to him. This is 
the spark that lights the fire; here is the 
advice never to be forgotten; the firm finger 
placed on sagging climax that just a mo- 
ment ago seemed like a smashing crescendo. 
“What was the problem and how does this 
resolve it?” asks the editor. 


4. Special care should be taken to attract 
producing writers to conferences. Unless 
one writer in five at a conference sells half 
a dozen pieces a year, the conference will 
lose its sense of self respect. National maga- 
zine editors, writers’ magazines, literary 
agents and Who’s Who sectional editions 
will be helpful sources for securing names 
and addresses of producing writers in 
nearby states. 


A writers’ conference is an excellent spot 
to start your vacation; these conferences are 
inexpensive, and, in most cases, local people 
supply a financial boost. The 10,000 writers 
who will attend conferences this summer 
are certain to get their money’s worth. For 
a complete list of conferences, sec the 


Dicest for May, 1953. 











WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will read your manuscript carefully and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it must be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out 
for less than ten dollars, a small sum to find 
out information that may prove invaluable 
to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct you literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary ficld is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problems. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1,000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Minimum, $2.50. Verse, 
five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 
$3.00 for report on typewritten novels, 
40,000 words and over. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their "best story-so far." 


Come in — The Reading's Fine 


A five month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
@ guarantee. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


(C) Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


(CO Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 











should be specific, with 30 or 40 listed and 
the writer limited to checking two or three. 
Such a questionnaire should be divided 
into categories, like Verse, Novels, Articles, 
Short-Shorts, Shorts, Serials, Juveniles, Mys- 
teries and Specialties. Under Novels you 
might include: 

Flashbacks, 

How book clubs choose a novel, 

Royalties paid on usual contracts, 

How can you tell if it’s dated? 

Timing in regard to subject matter. 

From the replies of writers to the ques- 
tionnaire, the conference director could get 
a reasonable idea of what his group wants 
to know and go after the people who can 
supply this information. 

The “name” writer or editor sought by 
the director should then receive, with his 
letter of invitation to appear at the confer- 
ence, a request to speak on a given subject 
and to submit an outline on it in advance. 

This request nails down the speaker to a 
given chore, and he isn’t free to make his 
mark as a raconteur, to play hop, step and 
jump with his experience in the publishing 
business, or to wander into the bewitching 
byways of what I said to Erd Brandt the 
time Gertrude Lane, Faith Baldwin and I 
had lunch at the Plaza. 

When the outline is received, the director 
should show it to a half dozen writers who 
plan to attend the conference and who 
asked for this type of information. How 
do they feel about it? What else do they 
want to know? The replies of the writers 
should go back to the speaker with the 
director's OK. Talent always values itself 
highly and won’t produce anything worth- 
while when it can get by with something 
less. Conference directors as a whole don't 
recognize this fact. 

2. You don’t need “name” speakers at a 
conference. They are hard to get; they cost 
too much; other engagements can make 
them disappoint you. With all due respect 
to Bruce and Beatrice Gould, editors of 
Ladies’ Home Journal, whose names are 
used here for comparison only, it would be 
far better to have as a speaker the well- 
read, experienced assistant editor of a sec- 
ond rate confession magazine, who knows 
his business and wants to give. 








The speakers should be changed no 
matter how popular they were last year. 
This is not easy to do once a group of 
personable and popular speakers have found 
their way to a conference. But to preserve 
its vitality, the annual meeting needs new 
blood. 


3. Provide more workshops where the 
individual writer gets a chance to be closeted 
for a brief span with an editor, an agent, a 
publisher, or a successful writer in a field 
to which the free lancer aspires. An hour 
of personal attention is like a transfusion to 
the free lancer. This is his moment, and 
most conferences deny it to him. This is 
the spark that lights the fire; here is the 
advice never to be forgotten; the firm finger 
placed on sagging climax that just a mo- 
ment ago seemed like a smashing crescendo. 
“What was the problem and how does this 
resolve it?” asks the editor. 


4. Special care should be taken to attract 
producing writers to conferences. Unless 
one writer in five at a conference sells half 
a dozen pieces a year, the conference will 
lose its sense of self respect. National maga- 
zine editors, writers’ magazines, literary 
agents and Who’s Who sectional editions 
will be helpful sources for securing names 
and addresses of producing writers in 
nearby states. 


A writers’ conference is an excellent spot 
to start your vacation; these conferences are 
inexpensive, and, in most cases, local people 
supply a financial boost. The 10,000 writers 
who will attend conferences this summer 
are certain to get their money’s worth. For 
a complete list of conferences, see the 
Dicest for May, 1953. 











WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


T= very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will read your manuscript carefully and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it must be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out 
for less than ten dollars, a small sum to find 
out information that may prove invaluable 
to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct you literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problems. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1,000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words, the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional thousand. Minimum, $2.50. Verse, 
five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 
$3.00 for report on typewritten novels, 
40,000 words and over. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Beginners 
Only 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


1 pte eg of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


EE fide adie at vialiigsa mie Wives adie sigip aerials oeseipy eee Oe 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Writers Fail Because: 
(Continued from page 32) 


7. They fail because of initial suc- 
cess. 

I once listened to Mike Tilden speak 
with boundless enthusiasm of a compara- 
tive newcomer who had come up with a 
terrific magazine lead novel. Mike loves all 
writers—as long as they work hard. This 
new boy couldn’t have made a better friend 
in the writing business. Unfortunately, the 
writer did not match his first success. After 
a few more sales he disappeared from the 
writing scene. 

We have all heard of the one-shot writer, 
“one-shot” in this case meaning a “one- 
story” writer. Why must there be one-story 
writers? What happens to them? 

When Day Keene was a beginning writer, 
his agent, the late Sidney Sanders, gave 
him some advice which Day sums up: “The 
newcomer sells his freshness, vigor, and 
enthusiasm. While you have those attrib- 
utes, learn your craft, master your trade. 
For one day the freshness will be gone and 
only through craftsmanship can you con- 
tinue to sell.” 

Day says he heeded the advice. In the 
ensuing years he has written for radio, sold 
millions of words to magazines ranging 
from pulp to slick, published nearly a score 
of novels. As a craftsman, Day stands at 
the top of his trade; yet he is ever eager 
to learn. 

Too many writers expect their task to 
grow easier. It does not. When the first 
burst of freshness is gone, the real test 
comes. Does the writer have the mental 
and physical discipline to continue when 
writing has become a job, a long, some- 
times dull, routine job instead of an en- 
thusiastic game? Will the writer cease to 
read appreciatively and become critical of 
editors because, in the writer’s opinion, 
“they publish stuff not as good as my 
own”? Will the writer begin to believe that 
the writing game owes him something? Will 
he expect a new story to be okayed because 
of some past success? It is true that editors 
give their writers every break they can. But 
no editor can afford to publish a dud be- 
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GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 
Dictionary of Thoughts woe 4 
a of Superstitions... 6.00 


English . Simplified.... 1.75 
Protection and Marketing of 


Literary Property ee 

Rapid Vocabulary Builder .. 1.00 
ms 

Roget’s Ea, Se eee 1.90 


Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
Webster’s New World 


Dictionary, thumb-indexed.... 6.00 
Western Words. . tn ek ovis 3.00 
CARTOONING 
Careers in Cartooning i ony a 
Easy Way to Cartooning........ 1.00 
Lariar 

Editorial Cartooning............ 2.75 
Spencer 

How To Create Gags........ .. 2.00 
Cartoon Consultants 

Introduction to Cartooning...... 4.00 
Taylor 


DETECTIVE WRITING 


Encyclopedia of Criminology.... 5. 
Modern Criminal Investigation.. 4. 
Soderman & O’Connel 
Writing Detective & eee 
Fitton, Barack... «5. 2.0500 2.75 


JUVENILE WRITING 


Children’s Book Field.......... 3.50 
g; P Jolby 

Juvenile Success Secrets......... 2.00 
Will Herman 

Writing Juvenile Fiction........ 2.50 


Whitney 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Article Writing & Marketing.... 5.50 


s€0rTge ir 

Writing Non-Fiction .......... 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 

Technique in Article Writing. ... 3.50 
alow Bailey 


FREE POCKET 


SECRETARY 
on all purchases of 


$6 or more 


Any $12 worth of 
books for only 
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MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section ............ 1.00 
ee eee 3.50 
Mathieu & Jones 
1953 Photo Markets (almanac).. 2.00 
Where And How To Sell Your 
ae eee 


NOVEL WRITING 


Cost of a Best Seller............ 00 
Craft of Novel Writing. . hepa ae 
urack 
How to Write a Novel.......... 3.50 
romroff 
How to Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 
oodford 
Technique of the Novel......... 2.00 
Uzzell 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work............ 3.00 
John Van Druten 
— on Playwriting......... 2.00 


yomgarns Niggli 
Screen Playwriting for Theatre 
Ne OS eae oe 
Lewis Herman 
Writing for the Screen.......... 3.00 
Beranger 


PLOTTING & REVISION 
Analysis of the Short Short..... 


i 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


Basic Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 
Foster-Harris 

101 — sae & Abused........ 1.25 

Plots. ‘That SN aherafasateuacerea-e sinless 3.00 

arles Simmons 

36 Dramatic Situations......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 

Writing: Advice & Devices...... 3.75 
Campbell 


POETRY & SONGWRITING 

— ype, Dictionary.. 2.50 

lement 

First tery  VOMes...<... 2.00 
Robert Hill 

How to Revise Sour Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 

How to Write - see That Sell... 2.95 
Arthur Korb 

Seven Principles of Poetry...... 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 

Writing and Selling Greeting 


ard Verse, Barr............. .00 

Writing Light Verse............ 2.00 
Richard Armour 

Writing Your Poem............ 2.75 
Rillman 

RADIO & TV 

Pointers on Radio Writing...... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 

Radio & Television Writing..... 6.50 
Max Wylie 

Television SI are cutie cree eee 3.50 

obert S. Greene 
Writing for Television.......... 3.00 


Gilbert Seldes 


REDUCED PRICES WHILE THEY LAST! 


* Webster’s Indexed Dictionary (regu 
larly $1.50) 

EE vaceckspdeweenbaaned 50c 

* Underworld Lingo Dictionary by 
Goldin (regularly $5.00) 

GY Ss ooiexa core sacwsnee $3.00 

* Writer’s Anthology by Haines (regu- 
larly $2.25) 

Soc oie eepasnnues $1.00 

* Let’s Write About You by Charles 
Carson (regularly $2.00) 

SN he nasa wena esean $1.00 

* Words Into A by Skillin & Gray 
(regularly $5 

Se ee $3.50 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Narrative Technique ........... 4.00 
Thomas Uzzell A : 
Professional Short Story Writing 3.50 
owery 


Story Writing.................. 3.00 
Edith M. Sidiebdoes 

Write the Short Short.......... 3.50 
lwoo 

Writers: Try Short Shorts...... 3.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writing Magazine Fiction....... 3.00 
Campbe 

Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 
Collett 

OF WRITERS AND WRITING 
Acmaey. of Inspiration....... . 2.50 


Hardin 
Characters Make Your Story.... 3.50 
Maren Elwood 
Faith for Tough Times......... 1.75 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Miraculous Birth of Language... 3.75 


Wilson 
111 Don’ts for Writers.......... 3.00 
Maren Elwoo 
po DO eee 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Writers: Help Yourselves....... 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writers: Here’s How........... 1.00 
Mildred I, Reid 
w= Learn to Earn......... 2.50 
ldred I, Reid 
Writer's a iow i690 4:60 4.00 
Somerset Maugham 
Writing of Biography........... 1.50 
Catherine Drinker Bowen 
The Pew ot Fiction......... 3.50 
S. Hoffman 
Writtng idee to Printed Page.. 6.95 
Glen Gundell 
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Scott Meredith 
Your ey to Successful Writing 3.00 
Lajos Egri 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid. I am entitled to return 
books for full cash refund within ten days if dissatisfied. 


Ss iisic -9 008 6e9EN a CRDERT EASES 




















REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Stories, Plays, Articles marketed. 
Unestablished writers assisted 
Scripts for Stage, Films, Television given special attention 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 
LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drama School ’29) 
5657 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 28, California 


SCREEN @ TELEVISION 


Professional Ping mo @ Sales @ a 
nder Personal Guidance of 
ESTABLISHED WRITER 

Who Continually Sells 
Write Today for Free Particulars 
NAT TANCHUCK 
Eagle Lion Studios Hollywood 46, California 


FINE LITERARY WORK 
Manuscript typing 
Editing 
Training to write well 


“You give a course in literature when you type a piece” 
Name on request) 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Avenue Pittsfield, Massachusetts 








cause the writer did a good job 10 stories 
ago. 

I have put down here the major causes 
of writer failure. Some causes I have de- 
liberately omitted, such as illness or catas- 
trophic responsibilities that descend to con- 
sume the total time and effort of an indi- 
vidual, leaving him no choice but to act in 
accordance with life’s dictates. 

Few of us, however, have legitimate ex- 
cuses. In America we are blessed with de- 
cent incomes, good food and shelter, leisure 
time in which to begin to write. Last but 
far from least, a large market is ready to 
absorb top material. 

You are surrounded by every opportunity 
to succeed. How hard will you work? 





YOUR POETRY WANTED! 


r ‘New American Poets’? now being compiled. 
5,000 eB guaranteed first edition. Sacred, love, all 
types needed. Write today for free details before 
submitting poems. 


Inspiration Press, Box 1510-F, Knoxville, Tenn. 


FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%, 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required, Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est.1918) 
Desk 4/24 











30 Church St. New York 7, N. Y. 











BOOK WRITERS 


Expert preparation of your novel or non-fiction book will 
double its chance of success. My clients are selling. I 
edit, polish, revise a nnn ig and present your ma- 
terial at its very turned to you typewritten, ready 
for publication. $1. 3s per thousand words, carbon copy in- 
cluded. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL 


Box 12 Gower, Missouri 


MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
“e ed, music printed. 

ONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. Beston, Mass. 











Aceomplishment 
Oh, 
I know that you are angry, 
But it’s easy to explain 
Why I left the breakfast dishes: 
There are bluebells in the lane. 


Yes, 
I know the floors are dusty .. . 
Darling, please don’t frown at me! 


Can’t you hear that robin sinying 
In the eucalyptus tree? 


Dear, 
How can you be so fussy 
Over just a bit of gloom? 
I can’t be washing windows 
When the poppies are in bloom. 


I admit it, 
Grandpa’s picture 
Has cobweb lace upon it, 
But see what I’ve accomplished: 
My sweet, I wrote a sonnet! 
Marylu Terral Jeans 


FREE! FREE! FREE! The Short Short Opening by Robert Oberfirst 

My valuable booklet, THE SHORT SHORT OPENING, which 9 different 

pon As on cach ta sh aoe the best salable opening, will be mailed By my EF aaa OE 208 Rae eee 
ROBERT OSERDIRGT, wats 


Agent, P. O. ee ee New Jersey 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Rebert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, ee THE 
a salable 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P 
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SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains the 3 cardinal eae in 
short-short, will be mated free of change to all writers serdously interested ta writing 


no 
this type fiction. 
. Box 539, Ocean Gity, New Jersey 
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“It’s AMAZING WHAT SPARE 
TIME STUDY OF WRITING 
CAN DO FOR A MAN!” 


“Two years ago I was working as a mechanic and wondering 
what, if anything, the future held. In the past year I have been 
made editor of a magazine and have been selling articles steadily 
to other magazines on the side. I have just finished a book. I 
learned more about practical, effective writing from the Maga- 
zine Institute than I did from all the English courses I studied 
in school. And the precise manuscript criticism is invaluable!” 

—R. W. Stoughton, Mass.* 


Thank you, R. W. You are one of the many hundred Maga- 
zine Institute students who have discovered that WRITERS 
make the best teachers of writing. And the Magazine Institute 
is the only home study course in writing which is completely 
owned, staffed, and operated by successful writers and editors. 


Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching others 
to write. Their own success, their own constant contact with 
editors and publishers, is your best assurance of a practical, 
thorough, and up-to-date training. 








Our Staff Includes 





ROBERT SMITH 


Author: Hotel on the Lake; 
The Human Image; Baseball ; 
One Winter in Boston, Writing 
Fiction, Little League Catcher, 
Heroes of Baseball, and many 


short stories. 
7 


JANET WELT, formerly on 
staff, N. Y. Journal and De- 
troit Times; writer for Dell 
and Fawcett Publications. 

. 


BETH WALKER, author: 
Hills of Home ; Hollywood Ho; 
radio scripts; verse; juvenile 
stories. 
. 

MARY HEATON VORSE, 
author: The Prestons; A Foot- 
note to Folly; stories in Col- 
lier’s, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, etc. And other Suc- 
cessful Writers and Editors. 











OUR STUDENTS SAY* 


© I sold the Saturday Evening Post 
another piece.” 

«|. Esquire has accepted my story, 
one I sent you for criticism.” 
“1 sold another story, my sixth...” 
“... reporting the sale of another story, 
submitted as an assignment last July. The 
market was recommended in your criti- 
cism.” 
“... my first sale, after I had completed 
only four lessons.” 
“ ... Dve just sold my first fiction piece, 
based on a characterization I did for the 
course.” 
“I sold an article to American Weekly.” 
“I have made some progress selling to 
numerous magazines from Coronet down 
and I’m only about one-third ee 


through the course. 
*(Letters on file) 





The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE = 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Rockefeller Center 


HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to learn 
to write the way famous writers did — by writing 
continually under the patient direction of a pro- 
fessional writer or editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every lesson 
you submit is criticised and corrected by a success- 
ful writer or editor. You proceed as slowly or as 
rapidly as you wish. You may concentrate on fiction 
or non-fiction. Before long, you are turning out, 
under our direction, short stories, articles, sketches, 
whatever you seem best fitted to do. 


TEST YOUR LITERARY APTITUDE FREE! 


The Magazine Institute offers a Free Literary Apti- 
tude Test which enables you to find out for yourself 
if you have any writing talent. The test is COM- 
PLETELY SELF-CORRECTING. Answers are sent 
on a separate sheet so that YOU CAN DECIDE 
where you stand without misleading comment or 
unwanted flatiery. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Write for the FREE catalog describing the Maga- 
zine Institute plan and providing other information 
of value to beginning writers. Inquiries also receive 
the BEST JOB IN THE WORLD, which lists un- 
solicited testimonials from successful Magazine Insti- 
tute students. Fill out the coupon and mail it NOW. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 87-E, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


catalog to: 
Street Address 


City ... ; Zone . NN ite 
(inquiries Confidential—No Sal Will Call) 








: MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY" 


Please send, without obligation, your current 











When You Desire 


Consult a Writer 


Who is Successful 


EO HORAN and Kate Gallaspy Horan 
were writing a novel. They had never 
written a novel before, and of course 
knew they would need some professional 
counsel. They read copies of my books and 
observed the quality of my craftsmanship; 
they checked on my standing in the writing 
profession; then they mailed their manu- 
script to me for appraisal. The novel, Brown-Skin Girl, is now in 
circulation. 


Mr. Horan says, “We always found you able to put your literary 
hand on any writing problem, no matter how baffling—as ours 
seemed at times. Your promptness, patience and obvious eagerness 
to see us succeed turned a business association into a friendship. 
Tomorrow I am shipping you the manuscript of our second book.” 


In a recent lecture before the Pomona Valley (Calif.) Writers 
Club, I pointed out that literary talent alone will not make a writer 
successful—he must be systematic. Mr. and Mrs. Horan are 
examples of what system will do. They worked hard, established 
an objective and obtained expert assistance in attaining it. 


If you are looking for success, you are most likely to find it by 
working with a successful writer. I provide manuscript editing, 
revision or corrective analysis, as the special need indicates. Write 
today for my free folder entitled Literary Help. It tells how we 
get started. 





Send 10c for my booklet, 
The Truth About Cooperative Publishing 











POST OFFICE BOX 638 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 





